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LITERARY NOTE 
ON THE EARLIEST SCHOLASTIC 
COMMENTARII IN PSALMOS 


hile preparing a study on the works of Peter Lombard, I happened 

to meet in his Gloss on the Psalter the now famous expression 
regio dissimilitudinis. It is to be found at the very beginning of the 
interpretation of psalmI,1: Beatus vir qui non abit. Knowing how 
closely twelfth century writings of this kind depend on one another, 
I made an inquiry into all the available commentaries on the psalms 
of the time. As was to be expected, several of them use the same expression 
at the same place. Because a number of them go under false names and 
have not been checked thoroughly, I shall list them here alphabetically 
according to the names of the authors to whom they are usually ascribed: 


Anselm of Laon, Glossa (interlinearis) in psalmos:* 


Beatus vir qui non abiit “in regionem dissimilitudinis” cogitatione quamvis 
impii hoc molirentur: quod et laudabilius. 


Bruno bishop of Wiirzburg, Expositio psalmorum:* 


Beatus igitur qui non abiit cogitatione a Deo in regionem longinquam disst- 
militudinis, id est cogitatione non peccavit, quamvis esset positus in concilio 
impiorum, id est quamvis impii hoc molirentur .. . 


Gilbertus Universalis, Glossula in psalterium:* 


Et unde apparet quod sit vir? Ex eo scilicet quia non abiit, id est, non se 
seiunxit a Deo, eundo in regionem dissimilitudinis, sicuti primus Adam qui, 
similis Deo secundum innocentiam, recessit ab eo in quo sibi bene erat, qui 
erat requies et patria sua. 


Peter Lombard, Commentarius in psalmos:* 


Beatus ... vir... qui non abiit a Deo in regionem dissimilitudinis, id est 
cogitatione non peccavit, quamvis esset positus in consilio impiorum, id est, 
quamvis impii hoc molirentur: quod est laudabilius. 


1 The printed text of the Glossa ordin. in psalmos (in Biblia sacra, ed. Venice 
1588, III, 87) has: in regionum dissimilitudine. This is evidently incorrect. 
All manuscripts of the Glossa that I consulted (Vat. lat. 85 f. 11, 86 f. 51, 87 f. 
gt, 88 f. 3r) have: in regionem dissimilitudinis. 

2 PL 142, 49 B. 

3 Ms Laon 17, f. 2a. 

4 PL ror, 61 B. 
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Pseudo-Bede, In psalmorum librum E xegesis:® 

Praecessit olim in humano genere quidam miser et infelix, nulli imitandus, 
tradux scilicet peccati Adam, qui abiit in regionem dissimilitudinis a suo 
creatore, in peccatis pluribus delectando. 

The occurrence of the same expression — abire a Deo in regionem 
dissimilitudinis — at exactly the same place, in five different commen- 
taries on the psalms, is not a fortuitous coincidence. It can only be 
explained by a direct or indirect dependence upon one of them or upon 
a source common to them all. This is the more evident since the parallel 
places of two other Glosses of the time, those of Gilbert de la Porrée and 
the Pseudo-Haymo of Halberstadt, are so akin to the ones quoted that 
they also must have known the same interpretation of psalm I, 1. 
Indeed Gilbert de la Porrée writes:* 

Vir est beatus. Quis? Qui non abiit, id est non recessit a Deo in regionem 
deserti, in quo ovis perdita erravit; non abiit, inquam, cogitatione, id est non 
peccavit voluntate per se, quod est laudabile; non, inquam, quamvis positus 
in consilio et multorum impiorum, id est, quamvis hoc multi suggererent: 
quod est laudabilius. 

The Pseudo-Haymo likewise comes very near to the expression regio 
dissimilitudinis where he says:? 

Ita Adam in beatitudine positus, abiit non localiter ab eo qui ubique prae- 
sens est... sed recessit a Deo per dissimilitudinem, ad quem acceditur per 
similitudinem. 

All these examples, then, raise a rather intricate problem concerning 
the literary connexions and the chronological succession of the works 
in which they occur. To solve that problem is the purpose of this article. 

It will be noted that among the seven commentaries mentioned so 
far, only one or possibly two are supposed to belong to the eleventh 
century, namely that of Bruno, bishop of Wiirzburg from 1034 till 1045, 
and that of the Pseudo-Bede, at least if the presumed identification 
of that author with Manegold of Lautenbach (fc. 1103) is correct.® 
In fact, as will be seen, they too are strictly contemporary with the 
other five. In not a single commentary of the eleventh century was 
I able to detect the expression regio dissimilitudinis, neither apropos 
of psalm I, 1 nor elsewhere. For the years 1100—1150, on the contrary, 
only two of the hitherto known commentators, viz. the Pseudo-Rufin 
or Letbert of Lille and Master Yvo of Chartres do not employ it. 

5 PL 93, 484 D. 

®° Ms Vat. Reg. lat. 2094, f.2a; Vat. lat. 89, f. 1c. 


* PL, 16, 107 B. 
8 See below p. 139—147. 
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Hence the field of our investigations will be restricted to the first 
half of the twelfth century and, within these limits, to those commen- 
taries which have not yet been sufficiently examined. 


Indeed, for four of them, namely the Glossa minor or interlinearis 
et marginalis of Anselm of Laon, the Glossatura media of Gilbert de la 
Porrée and the Glossatura maior of Peter Lombard, the problems of 
authenticity and chronology are already sufficiently settled. 


A. Wilmart® restored the commentary long ascribed to Rufin of 
Aquilea to its genuine author, Letbert of Lille, formerly canon of his 
native city, then from 1100 till 1110 abbot of Saint-Ruf in Dauphiné. 
Here Letbert wrote his Commentarius in psalmos. In 1125, fifteen 
years after his death, his work found an editor in the person of Walter, 
bishop of Maguelonne, who had it copied in two beautiful volumes which 
he presented to the chapter of Lille. From there it then spread through 
France, Normandy and England. During the first decades after its 
publication it exerted an extraordinary influence. 


With solid proofs, Miss B. Smalley® has vindicated Anselm of Laon’s 
authorship of the Glossa interlinearis et marginalis in psalmos, which 
later on became part of the Glossa ordinaria. The date of its composition 
lies most probably only a few years before Anselm’s death in 1117. 


As for the commentaries of Gilbert de la Porrée and Peter Lombard, 
the so called Glossatura media and Glossatura maior, it is well known 
that the first is one of the main sources of the second and that their 
respective dates are roughly 1125—1130 and 1134—1138." 


All in all, there remain five commentaries on the psalms which up 
till now have been either completely neglected or too hastily investi- 
gated. Of those, the commentaries ascribed to Bruno of Wirzburg, 
Haymo of Halberstadt and the Venerable Bede have been published, 
the last however only in part; the Glossula Gilberti Universalis and 
the commentary of Master Yvo of Chartres Jr. on the contrary, are 
still unedited. 


® Le Commentaire sur les Psaumes imprimé sous le nom de Rufin, in Rev. 
bénéd., 31 (1914—1919) 258—276. 

10 Gilbertus Universalis, Bishop of London (1128—1134), and the Problem 
of the “‘Glossa ordinaria’”’, in Rech. théol. anc. médiév., 7 (1935) 235—262 and 8 
(1936) 24—60 (especially 24—50). 

11 On the first, see P. Vernet, art. Gilbert de la Porvée, in Dict. théol. cathol., 
VI, 1352; on the second, see J. de Ghellinck, art. Pierre Lombard, in Dict. 
théol. cathol., XII, 1953. Cf. also D. Van den Eynde, Essai chronologique sur 
Voeuvre littévaive de Pierre Lombard, soon to appear in the Miscellanea Petri 
Lombardi (Novara). 


1* 
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1. The Glossula Gilberti Universalis. 


Ms Laon 17 contains the only known copy of an incomplete running 
commentary on the psalms, with the inscription Glosula magisiri G 
universalis super psalterium. It was described by Miss Smalley, who 
also gave valuable information about the contents and the sources 
of the work itself.” 


From a comparison with contemporary commentaries, it appears 
that this Glossula is related not only to the Glossa marginalis of Anselm 
of Laon, as Miss Smalley has already established, but also to the Glossa- 
tura media of Gilbert de la Porrée and the Commentarius in psalmos 
of Letbert of Lille. 


On the whole, direct contacts between the Glossula and Anselm’s 
Gloss are scarce. Though she read the whole work with a special study 
of selected passages, Miss Smalley'* found only one single quotation 
from the marginal Gloss, namely on psalm IV, 4: 


Anselm Glossula, Laon 17, f.7¢ 


Nota “et” initiis poni cum dicta 
cum visione quae est in corde 
coniungat. Ita hic vel sic: ‘‘Nolite 
diligere vanitatem. Et scitote.” 

Sed diapsalma coniungi sic vetat. 


Aug.: Nota “et” in initiis poni 
ut dicta cum visione quae in corde 
est coniungat. Ita hic ut: “Nolite 
diligere vanitatem. Et scitote.” 

Sed diapsalma interpositum sic 
iungi vetat. 


To this I can add another parallel taken from the introduction to 
psalm I. Its resemblance to the printed text of Anselm’s Gloss is 
particularly striking: 


Anselm 

Vat. Lat. 86, f. 3b 

Propheta _conside- 
rans perditionem hu- 
mani generis evenisse 
per Adam et praevi- 
dens reparationem per 
Christum... in lau- 
dem erumpit: ,,Beatus 


© 9099 


vir 


Anselm 

Ed. Venice 1588, 86d 
Propheta _conside- 
rans destructionem ge- 
neris humani quae con- 
tingit per Adam et ex 
opposito praevidens 
propheticospiritu repa- 
rationem per Christum 
futuram . . . prorumpit 
in laudem illius, di- 

cens: ,, Beatus vir.” 


Glossula 

Laon 17, f.2a 
Propheta considerans 
deiectionem humani 
generis per inoboedi- 
entiam Adae et ex 
opposito considerans 
prophetico spiritu re- 
parationem eius futu- 
ram per secundum 
Adam prorupit in lau- 
dem eius, ita dicens: 
“Erat quidam vir.”’ 


12 Cf. B. Smalley, Gilbertus Universalis, etc., in Rech. théol. anc. médiév., 


8 (1936) 51—60. 
18 0.6. 52—53. 
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More conspicuous is the affinity which exists between our Glossula 
and the commentary of Gilbert de la Porrée. In the explanation of 
psalm I alone, one comes upon the following parallels: 


Gilbert de la Porrée 
Vat. 89, f. 1c; Reg. 2094.f. 2a 


Item, thronus regum, tribunal 
indicum cathedra doctorum." 


V.f. 1d, R. f£. 2ab 

Et ne voluntas putaretur esse 
otiosa, subdit ‘et meditabitur’’, non 
ad horam, quia voluntas taedium 
laboris excludit, sed “die ac nocte’’, 
id est assidue vel in prosperis et 
adversis... Meditabitur, dico, in 
quo? Repetit‘ in lege’. Lex est in 
declinandis peccatis sancta praecep- 
tio. Lex dicta quod liget.% 


V.£.404, Rt 2b 

Vide qualiter haec  supradictis 
respondeant: ibi ‘“‘non abiit’’, hic 
“‘voluntas in lege’’; ibi “non” in via 
peccatorum”’, hic “in lege Domini”; 
ibi “non sedit in cathedra pestilen- 
tiae’’, hic “est in assidua meditatione 
legis’. 


Dabit fructum... tempore suo, 
id est competenti, confirmatis scil. 
discipulis post resurrectionem et 
ascensionem, misso Spiritu. 

Ante namque non: “‘Nondum erat 
Spiritus datus, quia Christus nondum 
erat glorificatus.” 


Glossula 
Laon 17, f.2b 


Thronus regum, tribunal iudicum, 
cathedra doctorum. 


f. 2b 

Et ne voluntas putaretur otiosa, 
subdit “‘meditabitur’”’, non ad horam, 
quia voluntas taedium laboris [f.2c] 
excludit, sed “‘die ac nocte’’, id est 
assidue vel in prosperis et adversis. 
Meditabitur, dico, in quo? “In lege’. 
Lex est in declinandis peccatis 
sancta praeceptio. Lex dicta quod 
liget. 


f. 2c 


Contra hoc quod dixit “‘non abiit 
in consilio”, posuit hic “voluntas”’. 
Et contra hoc quod posuit “in via 
peccatorum”, posuit hic “in lege 
Domini” ... Contra hoc quod dicit 
“non sedit”’, posuit “‘meditabitur’’. 


f. 2d 

...Dabit fructum suum... in 
tempore suo, id est competenti, con- 
firmatis discipulis post resurrectionem 
[et] ascensionem, misso Spiritu. 

Unde alias dicit: ‘‘“Nondum erat 
Spiritus datus, quia nondum erat 
glorificatus”’. 


Closest of all, though, is the resemblance between the Glossula and 
the commentary of Letbert of Lille. By way of proof, it will be enough 
to reproduce here the parallel texts that occur in the explanation of 
the first three psalms. The text of the Glossula is given in full, Letbert’s 
variants are put in brackets: 


14 This text abridges the text of the Glossa ordin. in psalm., I, 1: ““Thronus 
regum, tribunal iudicum, cathedra proprie doctorum.” In its turn the Glossa 
depends upon Cassiodore, Expos. in Psalt. (PL 70, 28D): “‘Cathedra... 


proprie doctoribus datur... Sic etiam iudicum tribunal et solium regum 
proprium esse memoramus.”’ Pseudo-Remi d’Auxerre and Bruno the Carthu- 
sian have no parallel. 

18 On this definition of Lex, see below p. 137—138. 
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Ps. I, 3 (Glossula, Laon 17, f. 3a = Letbert, PL 21, 648 D): 

Quia (L qui) dum tentationibus agitantur (L agitatur) quasi pulvis vento 
movetur. Quos (L quem) dum ira conturbat, superbia inflat, vana gloria 
elevat, luxuria enervat, avaritia subicit, invidia dividit, tristitia prosternit, 
quot tentationum motibus urgentur (L urgetur) quasi tot ventorum flatibus 
pulvis dispergitur. 


Ps. II, 5 (Glossula 4b = Letbert 651B): 


Sed quia adhuc sumus in certamine, suis nos praeceptis non cessat ad- 
monere. Unde bene dicitur: “‘Praedicans praeceptum eius.”’ Quia non prae- 
cepta sed praeceptum dicit, fortassis caritatem nobis innuit vel Evangelium 
(L in qua cuncta praecepta finiuntur). 

Ps. II, 13 (Glossula 5a = Letbert 653D—654A): 

Aliter (L om.). Modo dum districti iudicis ira differtur et peccator in desi- 
deriis animae suae laudatur, dum iustus tribulationes et angustias sustinet, 
quae malorum poena, quae iustorum gloria sit non apparet. Hinc est quod 
Ioannes Apostolus ait: ‘Carissimi, nunc filii Dei sumus, et nondum apparuit 
quid erimus; scimus autem quoniam, cum apparuerit, similes ei erimus, 
quoniam videbimus eum sicuti est.” Tunc profecto apparebit quam fallax huius 
mundi fiducia exstitit, quam transitoria vita, quam brevis gloria, quam parva 
voluptas, quam falsa prosperitas et quam cito transiit quidquid hic carum 
et pretiosum fuit. Ergo infelices illi qui in talibus confisi sunt, beati autem 
(L add. omnes) qui confidunt in Domino. 


Ps. III, 1—3 (Glossula 6b = Letbert 654C—655): 


Item, est alia lectio (L om.)... Hoc sancti martyres clamaverunt cum 
multiplicari Ecclesiae persecutores viderunt. Hoc praesens Ecclesia vel quae- 
que fidelis anima (L om.) clamare non cessat, quae in tempore pacis suae in 
(L om.) multis adversitatibus elaborat, dum [f. 6c] occulti hostis tentationibus 
agitur, dum prave viventium moribus gravatur, dum carnalium hominum 
apertas iniurias graviter tolerat et quorundam quasi iustorum sub imagine 
sanctitatis (L add. similationem) gravius folevat (L portat). Quamdiu caro 
concupiscit adversus spiritum et spiritus adversus carnem, et corpus quod 
corrumpitur aggravat animam et terrena inhabitatio (L habitatio) deprimit 
sensum multa cogitantem: quamdiu in hac periculosa et laboriosa vita manet, 
tamdiu dicere anima fidelis habet: ‘‘Domine quid multiplicati sunt qui tribu- 
lant me” (L here adds a few phrases). Et quoniam plerumque coacervatione 
vitiorum subrepit desperatio sanitatis, tamquam ipsis vitiis insultantibus 
animae vel etiam diabolo et angelis eius per noxias suggestiones ut desperemus 
operantibus, verissime dicitur: “Multi dicunt (L dicent) animae meae, non 
est salus ipsi in Deo eius”. Sed quisquis nos adversarius oppugnet quaeque 
tribulatio gravet, semper dicendum est (L add. quod sequitur): “Tu autem, 
Domine, susceptor meus es, gloria mea et exaltans caput meum”’. Capitis no- 
mine in sacro eloquio mens solet intelligi. Sicut enim a capite membra, sic 
sensus a mente reguntur. Tales superna bonitas libenter suscipit quos ad 
suum adiutorium humiliter suspensos (L confugere) cernit, et caput, id est 
mentem eorum dono gratiae suae elevat quos non in hoc saeculo, non in seipsis, 
sed in Domino Deo suo gloriari delectat. Hinc Apostolus nos admonet dicens: 
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“Qui gloriatur, in Domino glorietur’”’. Si tu enim gloriaris in Domino, Deus 
gloriatur in te; si tu non tuam sed eius gloriam quaeris, ipse quaerit quomodo 
te exaltet et glorificet. 

“Voce, inquit, mea ad Dominum” (L add. clamavi, et exaudivit me de 
monte sancto suo. Voce sua ad Dominum clamare, est intente Dominum 
deprecari. Voce sua) clamat, cum quisque (L quisquis) ita intente orat quod 
sonus vocis ab intentione cordis non discrepat. Hinc egregius doctor ait: 
“Psalmis et hymnis cum oratis Dominum, hoc versetur in corde quod profertur 
in ore.” Et Apostolus dicit: ““Psallam spiritu, psallam et mente.” Tales libenter 
exaudit Dominus quos scilicet huiusmodi (L ita) clamare conspicit. Quicumque 
exauditur, per haec exauditur. (L Unde bene dicitur:) “Et exaudivit me de 
monte sancto suo”, id est de altitudine iustitiae suae. Legimus enim: “‘Tustitia 
tua sicut montes Dei” (L adds a few sentences). Nos quoque de monte sancto 
suo exaudit, quando preces nostras non ex nostris meritis sed ex sua sancta 
misericordia suscipit. Non enim digni sumus ut audiamur, sed ipse misericors 
est ut exaudiat. 

The idea of the priority of the Glossula must be dismissed as contrary 
to the facts. Indeed their dependence on Letbert’s commentary, which 
was published after Anselm’s Gloss and simultaneously with that of 
Gilbert de la Porrée, cannot be denied, for twice in the text just quoted 
we see them introducing Letbert’s explanation as an optional exegesis 
with the words aliter and alia lectio.1* 

It is clear then that the Glossula was written some time, we may 
say a few years, after Walter of Maguelonne published Letbert’s com- 
mentary in 1125. Consequently we must admit that not only do they 
depend on the two other Glosses as well, but also that the attribution 
of ms. Laon 17 to Gilbertus Universalis becomes very doubtful. Gil- 
bertus was indeed already elected to the see of London at the end of 
1127; he was consecrated bishop in January 112847. Even granted 
that he got possession of one of the earliest copies of Letbert’s edition 
by bishop Walter, he could by no means have finished his own extensive 
commentary by the end of 1127. The only way to save Gilbertus’ 
authorship of the Glossula is to date them from the time of his episco- 
pate, viz. 1128—1134. 

This supposition however is not likely to attract much approval. 
Improbable in itself, it fails furthermore to solve two difficulties which 
Miss Smalley has already pointed out.1® On the one hand indeed, the 
negligent style of the Glossula contrasts strikingly with the poiish of 
Gilbertus’ authentic contributions to the Glossa ordinaria. On the other, 


16 Cf. beginning of the texts just quoted on psalm II, 13 and psalm III, 1—3. 
1? Cf. B. Smalley, Gilbertus Universalis etc., in Rech. théol. anc. médiév., 7 
(1935) 239—240. 

18 A.c., in Rech. théol. anc. médiév., 8 (1936) 55—59. 
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in presenting a series of doctrinal discussions or quaestiones, it uses a 
technique unheard off before, about 1135/1138, Abelard wrote his 
Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans and Peter Lombard his 
Gloss on the Psalter. 


The very nature of these questions though, which reminds one of 
the oldest Sentence-books,!® the prevalence of the works of Gilbert de 
la Porrée and Letbert over Anselm’s Glossa, finally the absence of all 
traces of Peter Lombard’s commentary, forbid our putting the Glossula 
back too far. Everything suggests rather that they were written between 
the years 1130—II40. 


z. The Commentary of Master Yvo of Chartres Junior. 


Thanks to Miss Smalley,”° the personality of Master Yvo of Chartres Jr. 
now appears clearly distinct from that of Yvo, bishop of Chartres 
from rogo till 1117 and another of the Decretum and the Panormia. 
Yvo Jr. comes somewhat later. He was a disciple of Gilbert de la 
Porrée and an contemporary of Peter Lombard and Robert of Melun. 
Like many other theologians of the time, he too wrote a commentary 
on the palms, preserved in at least eleven manuscripts, in several of 
which it is attributed erroneously to John of Reims (7 1125).74 

Mile M. Th. d’Alverny, conservatrix of the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
was so kind as to inform me of the existence of two redactions of that 
commentary, a long one contained in ms. Paris Nat. lat. 12006, f.1—279 
(= A), and a short one in ms. Paris Nat. lat. 440, f. 33—-227 (= B). At 
the moment I am in no position to give an appreciation of the whole 
work, as I have at my disposal the photographs of only the first folios 
of those two codices. Nevertheless I think it worth while to give here 
all the facts I was able to gather. 


As far as my fragmentary documentation allows me to judge, the 
longer redaction differs mainly from the shorter in that it inserts 
sporadically new sections into the text common to both. In this way 
the prologue in A is twice as long as in B and the commentary on psalm 
I starts with a lengthy explanation of the word Beaius, absent from B. 
Only in two places does the latter present a longer text than A: 


1” Especially the question Quid sumit mus (ms. Laon 17, 39d), published 
by Miss Smalley (a. c. 58). See also A. Landgraf, Die in dey Friihscholastik 
klassische Frage ‘‘Quid sumit mus’’, in Divus Thomas (Fribourg), 30 (1952) 47. 

20 Master Ivo of Chartres, in The Engl. histor. Review, 50 (1935) 680—686. 

21 Cf. F. Stegmiiller, Repertorium biblicum medii aevi, III, Madrid 1951, 
410 (Ioannes Remensis) and 507—509 (Ivo de Chartres). 
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Af. 2a 
Sciendum quoque est centum quin- 
quaginta psalmos cecinisse David, 
quorum praedictorum cantorum, ut 
supra dictum est, 


ideo nominibus psalmi quidam titu- 
lantur, 


sicut nonnullos nominibus 
Salomonis, Aggaei et filiorum Core 
titulatos invenimus. 


Af. 3b 


Ideo iste psalmus caret titulo, quia 
est quasi titulus et praefatio aliorum. 


Nonnulli etiam hunc et sequentem 
psalmum unum esse voluerunt, sed 
tevera duo sunt. Hic enim primus 
est in ordine psalmorum, sed sequens 
primus est in ordine titulatorum. 
Si autem unum essent, psalmi centum 
quinquaginta non essent. 
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Bf. 33b 


Sciendum quoque est centum 
quingquaginta psalmos cecinisse David. 
Nam quia praedictorum cantorum, 
quatuor scil. principum qui trecentis 
cantoribus praepositi fuerunt, no- 
minibus psalmi quidam titulantur, 
non ideo factum est quod ipsi psalmos 
composuerint, sed recte ministerium 
suum administraverint, vel etiam 
propter mysteria nominum ad quae 
sequens sermo pertinere videtur, 
verbi gratia, sicut nonnullos nomini- 
bus Salomonis, Aggaei et filiorum 
Core titulatos invenimus. 

Bf. 34a 

Ideo iste psalmus caret titulo, 
quia est quasi titulus aliorum, id est, 
brevis illuminatio. In se enim bre- 
viter comprehendit principalem in- 
tentionem totius sequentis operis. 
Et si hunc psalmum dicimus esse 
titulum tantum aliorum, ut quidam 
volunt, iam fallemur in numero: sunt 
enim centum quinquaginta psalmi. 


Hic oritur quaestio cur videlicet 
apostoli in Actibus Apostolorum di- 
cant: “‘Sicut scriptum est in primo 
psalmorum ‘Quare fremuerunt gen- 
tes’ etc.’’, cum non primus sed se- 
cundus in ordine ponatur psalmorum. 
Quae quaestio facile solvitur, si ratio 
titulorum attendatur. Primus est 
enim psalmorum titulos habentium. 


In both cases, recension A has either supressed a tedious repetition 
or abridged a prolix explanation of B. From this it seems justifiable 
to conclude that the longer redaction is a second enlarged and revised 


edition of B. 


Among the contemporary authors, whose commentaries Master Yvo 
used in order to compose his own, Letbert of Lille is again, as in the 
case of the Glossula Gilberti Universalis, the most important. From 
him both recensions borrow the following literal quotations: 
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Af. 1c, B 33b 


... David ... volens magnificare 
cultum templi, elegit ... 


Af. 2a, Bf. 33c 


Iste liber apud Hebraeos propter 
diversas causas tribus modis inti- 
tulatur: Liber Hymnorum, Liber 
Soliloquiorum, Liber Psalmorum... 


Liber Hymnorum ideo intitulatur, 
quia totum istud opus ad laudem 
Dei pertinet. 


Af. 2b, Bf. 33d 


David... illam prophetiam mo- 
dulabatur in psalterio. Et non sine 
causa magis in psalterio quam in 
alio instrumento. 


Af.3b, Bf. 33d—34a 

Solet quaeri cui parti philosophiae 
supponatur. Ad quod istud responde- 
mus: secundum hoc quod tractat de 
moribus, Ethicae supponitur; se- 
cundum hoc vero quod tractat de 
natura ipsius divinitatis, Physicae 
potest supponi. 


Af. 3b, Bf. 34a 
Intentio sua est nos commonere 
ut beatitudinem, in primo parente 
amissam, in nobis et exemplo nostro 
in aliis studeamus reparare. Et ut 
hoc possimus facere, hortatur con- 
formari nos imagini dominici hominis. 


Af. 4a, Bf. 34b 
Superfluum 
quam dixit “Non abiit” ... illud 
quod postea addit “non stetit”... 
Sed ideo hoc facit quia ordinem 
vult exsequi secundum quem primus 
homo peccavit, ut dominicum homi- 
nem a primo parente ex toto ostendat 
esse dissimilem. 


videtur esse, post- 
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Letbert, PL 21, 644B 


Volens enim magnificare cultum 
templi... elegit... 


644A 

Iste liber apud Hebraeos propter 
diversas causas tribus modis intitu- 
latur, id est aut Liber Hymnorum 
aut Liber Soliloquiorum aut Liber 
Psalmorum ... 

Ideo titulus eius est Liber Hymno- 
rum, quia totum istud opus pertinet 
ad laudem Dei. 


644 BC 
David . . . prophetiam hanc modu- 
labatur in psalterio. Et non sine causa 
magis in hoc quam in alioinstrumento. 


644D 
Quaeritur a quibusdam cui parti 
philosophiae supponatur. Quibus res- 
pondendum est: secundum quod agit 
de moribus, Ethicae; secundum quod 
tractat de natura, Physicae potest 
supponi. 


645A—646A 

Intentio sua est nos commonere 
ut beatitudinem, in primo parente 
amissam, studeamus reparare in no- 
bis et exemplo nostro in aliis. Quod 
ut possimus facere, hortatur nos 
imagini novi hominis Christi con- 
formari. 

645B 

Postquam dictum est ‘‘Non abiit” 
superfluum videtur esse quod additur 
“non stetit” et ‘“‘non sedit’’. 

Sed ideo hoc facit quia ordinem 
vult exsequi quo primus homo pecca- 
vit, [ut] secundum hominem ostendat 
a primo penitus esse dissimilem. 
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To be complete, one other quotation, proper to recension B, should 


be added: 
Bf. 33b 

Quia praedictorum ... nominibus 
psalmi quidam titulantur, non ideo 
factum est quod ipsi psalmos com- 
posuerint, sed recte ministerium suum 
administraverint, vel etiam propter 
mysteria nominum ad quae sequens 
sermo pertinere videtur. 


644 D 

Et licet quidam psalmi aliorum 
nominibus intitulentur, ...non ideo 
factum est quod ipsi psalmos compo- 
suerint, sed 
propter mysteria nominum sive officia 
ad quae sermo sequens 
videtur pertinere. 


Anselm’s Glossa too, at least in the printed text, contributed to the 
redaction of Yvo’s commentary, though its share is far more modest. 
I noticed two borrowings in the preface. One is common to both recen- 


sions: 
A f.2a, Bf. 33be 

Nec eo modo ordinati sunt et con- 
stituti quo a David cantati. Ante 
enim peccavit cum uxore Uriae Ae- 
thaei quam sustinuisset persecutio- 
nem filii sui, et ante cecinit de paeni- 
tentia ‘““Misere mei Deus” quam de 
persecutione “Domine quid multi- 
plicati sunt’. 

Sed ab Esdra propheta instinctu 
divino ita ordinati esse creduntur. 


Glossa, ed. Venice 1588, prothem. 

Ordo psalmorum ab ordine his- 
toriae discordat, quia ante peccavit 
David cum uxore Uriae et de paeni- 
tentia cecinit ““Miserere mei Deus” 
quam filius eius eum persequeretur 
et cecinerit “Domine quid multi- 
plicati’”’. 


Sed ab Esdra propheta instinctu 
divino ita ordinati creduntur. 


Another contact is proper to recension A: 


Af. ib 

Nec a munere prophetiae sunt 
alieni quibus data est facultas bene 
intelligendi vel interpretandi scrip- 
turas. 

Et sic datus est Spiritus sanctus 
prophetis ut aliquando pro peccatis 
recederet et placatus rediret. 


Glossa, ed. Venice 1588, prothem. 

Non sunt autem illi a mumnere 
prophetiae alieni quibus data est 
facultas intelligendi vel interpretandi 
scripturas. 

Spiritus autem sanctus sic datus 
est prophetis ut aliquando pro pecca- 
tis recederet et placatus rediret. 


Neither the preface nor the commentary on psalm I show any in- 
fluence from the Glosses of Gilbert de la Porrée or Peter Lombard. But 
only a thorough search through the whole work will tell us whether this 
is due to a deliberate attitude of Master Yvo or just an accident. My 
experience though with the Glossula Gilberti Universalis and the other 
commentaries yet to be examined is that in all these works the preface 
reflects rather faithfully the fundamental attitude of the authors towards 
their sources. Hence I would say, in this case also, that Master Yvo 
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wrote his commentary at a moment when Letbert’s work, though still 
outshining all the others, had already found a dangerous competitor 
in Anselm of Laon but not yet in Gilbert de la Porrée or Peter Lombard. 
That would point to the years 1130—1140, when Letbert’s success was 
apparently at its peak. 


3. The Commentary of the Pseudo-Haymo of Halberstadt. 


The Explanatio in psalmos, edited by Erasmus at Fribourg in 1531, 
and reprinted in Migne, Patrologia latina, t. 116, col. 191—696, was 
attributed for centuries to Haymo, disciple of Raban Maur and 
bishop of Halberstadt from 840 till 853. But in 1890 A. Hauck”? and 
again in 1936 A. Wilmart®* did away with that age long tradition. 
By referring to the Castel Sant-Angelo as the turris Crescentii** and 
especially to the antipopeClemens III (1080—1100) as Guibertus demens,* 
the commentary itself shows that it was composed at the turn of the 
eleventh century or shortly after. Dom Wilmart made a further dis- 
covery. In the ms. Vat. Reg. lat. 296, the text of our Explanatio bears 
the inscription Glosule Anselli archidiaconi super Psalterium. As this 
title fits to perfection Anselm of Laon, who taught for many years 
in the school of that town and became archdeacon of the diocese of the 
same name in 1115, two years before he died, Wilmart assigns the work 
to him. 


This attempted identification has found general favour. Only one 
author, A. Landgraf,?5» objected to it on the ground that literary tra- 
dition knows of no other commentary of Anselm of Laon on the Psalter 
than his Glossa interlinearis et marginalis. 


In fact Dom Wilmart’s hypothesis is based on insufficient evidence. 
Who can be sure that the title Ansellus archidiaconus, given by one 


22 Kirchengeschichte Deutschlands, Leipzig, II (1890) 507 sq., III (1906) 
865 sq. and 1043 sq. 

23 Un commentaire des Psaumes restitué a Anselme de Laon, in Rech. théol. 
anc. médiév., 8 (1936) 325—344. 

at Pseudo-Haymo, Explan. in ps., XLVIII, 12 (ed. Wilmart, a. c., 329): 
“Tabernacula eorum duratura in progenie et progenie, vocaverunt nomina 
sua, id est per nomina sua, ut dicatur palatium Tiberii, turris Crescentii; et 
hoc faciebant ut memoria eorum haberetur, quae tamen non erat nisi in terris 
suis.” The edition in Migne (PL 116, 363 C) has: vocaverunt nomina sua, id 
est praenomina sua. 

2% Ib., XC, 6 (ed. Wilmart, a. c., 332 = PL 116, 510 AB): “Non timebimus 
a gravissima persecutione manifesta, qualis esset persecutio, si aliquis in- 
fandus episcopus praedicaret et praeciperet fornicationem vel simoniam, ut 
Guibertus demens.” 

2b Die Zuweisung eines Psalmenkommentars an Anselm of Laon, in Biblica, 
23 (1942) 170—174. 
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single manuscript of the end of the twelfth century, was really meant 
for Anselm of Laon, and, supposing it was, is it truly gequine? At 
least Dom Wilmart should have tested his supposition by the contents 
of the work itself and the sources it relies upon. Had he done so, he 
would never have proposed the name of Anselm of Laon as the author 
of the Explanatio nor the years 1096—1110 as the date of its compo- 
sition. Indeed a comparison of the commentary of the Pseudo-Haymo 
with similar contemporary works gives quite different results. 

One thing is true, the Explanatio has very close, if few, connexions 
with Anselm’s Gloss on the psalms. In two places even, the texts of 
both works run absolutely parallel without any significant variations: 


Ps. V, 7 (Pseudo-Haymo, PL 116, 211 BC = Glossa marg., ed. Venise 1588, 
i. h. 1): 

“Perdes omnes qui loquuntur mendacium’’, quia hoc est veritati contrarium. 
Veritas est de eo quod est; mendacium non est substantia vel natura, sed de 
eo quod non est. Et merito perditur qui (G quod) declinat ab eo quod est ad 
id quod non est. Mentiri est contra hoc quis (G om.) animo sentit loqui. Augu- 
stinus: Sunt mendacia quaedam pro salute vel pro (G om.) commodo alicuius, 
non malitia sed benignitate: ut obstetrices quae dixerunt pro filiis Hebraeorum 
falsum Pharaoni. Haec autem mendacia non re, sed in dolo laudantur: quia 
qui sic mentiuntur, merebuntur aliquando ab omni mendacio liberari. Est 
etiam mendacium ioco (G iocosum) quod non fallit: scit enim cui dicitur 
causa ioci dici. Et haec duo genera non sunt sine culpa, sed non cum magna. 
Perfectis autem non convenit mentiri, nec pro temporali vita, cuius morte sua 
vel alterius non occiditur anima. Licet autem eis, si non falsum dicere, verum 
tacere: ut si quis hominem non vult ad mortem perdere (G prodere), verum 
taceat, sed non falsum dicat, mec (G ne) pro corpore alterius animam suam 
occidat. Non est culpa verum tacere ut (G add. et) Dominus: “Multa habeo 
vobis dicere.” Illud autem ubi non est duplex cor, non debet dici mendacium, 
ut si quis commodet (G add. mihi) gladium et promitiat (G promittam) se 
(G om.) poscenti redditurum (G reddere): si furens poscit, non debeo reddere 
ut (G ne) se vel alium occidat. Ideo hic non est duplex cor, quia cum promisi 


reddere non cognovi (G cogitavi) furentem postea repetiturum (G posse repe- 
tere). 


Ps. VI, tit. (Pseudo-Haymo, PL 116, 213 CD = Glossa ord., ed. Venise 
1588, i. h.1.): 

Augustinus. Octavam quidam (G aliqui) dicunt adventum Domini, quia 
(G qui) venturus est post septem millia annorum, ut aiunt. Sed nulli hoc 
tempus notum (G cognitum) est: potius octavus dies (G add. dicitur), quia omnia 
tempora septem dierum revolutione (G repetione) volvuntur: ille (G illae) 
nullam habeat (G habent) varietatem. Vel duae vitae sunt. Una pertinet ad 
corpus, gui (G quod) est vetus homo, cui et vetus datum est Testamentum 
(G add. in) qua regnavit mors; altera ad animam, qui (G quod) est novus 
homo, regeneratus per Christum. Ad corpus autem quaternarius, ad animam 
ternarius pertinet. Peracta igitury (G ergo) utraque quasi septenario numero, 
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veniet octavus dies iudicii, ubi unicuigue (G cuique) pro meritis reddetur. 
Unde timens Ecclesia sic (G hic) orat: ‘In finem pro octava psalmus David’. 

The relationship involved by those two texts is obvious: the Glossa 
presents the original, the Explanatio the counterpart. Both passages 
indeed, for the very reason that they consist of free excerpts from 
St. Augustine, fit the normal procedure of Anselm in his Glossa margi- 
nalis. For the Pseudo-Haymo on the contrary, they constitute exceptional 
cases, the equal of which is not to be found elsewhere in his commentary. 
Besides, the first of those texts is followed in the latter by another 
optional interpretation®*, absent from the Glossa. This means again 
that here the Pseudo-Haymo, far from being original, is simply collect- 
ing opinions of various commentators. 

But the Explanatio is not only dependent upon and posterior to the 
Gloss, it belongs to an altogether different author. If Dom Wilmart’s 
hypothesis were to be accepted, we would be faced with the literary 
puzzle of one and the same medieval author, writing two commentaries 
on the Psalter so different as practically to ignore one another. 

For the rest, to establish the distinction of authors, one needs but 
to compare what Anselm and the Pseudo-Haymo state respectively 
on the double Alleluia which separates psalm CIV from psalm CV: 


Glossa, ps. CIV (end) Explanatio, PL 116, 556D 

Quidam dicunt unum “alleluia”’ Volunt quidam hic bis poni “alle- 
ad finem superioris psalmi‘pertinere, luia’. Sed beatus Hieronymus dicit 
alterum esse sequentis. Hanc enim quod quicumque psalmus habet in 
regulam Hieronymus tenendam esse principio “alleluia” in fine quoque 
tradit, cuius assertioni Cassiodorus habet “alleluia’’, et ita dicemus quod 
quoque consentit. Sed plures ubi- alterum “alleluia’” sit de praecedenti 
cumque est “‘alleluia” sequenti dant, psalmo, alterum de sequenti. 
et aliquando semel, aliquando bis, 
ut Dominus in Evangelio nunc dixit 
“amen”, nunc “amen, amen’, pro 
maiori certitudine rei. Istis consentit 
Augustinus, praesertim cum anulli 
Graecorum codices in fine psalmi 
habeant “‘alleluia’’. 


Anselm and the Pseudo-Haymo evidently disagree on the matter. 
But, whereas the former carefully discusses the problem, quoting the 
authorities and the reasons on both sides, the latter disposes of St. Au- 
gustine’s opinion with a simple guidam volunt, to indicate thus without 


2° Explan. in ps., V, 7 (PL 116, 211 D): “‘.. . furentem postea repetiturum. 
Vel accipiamus mendacium de haeresi, ut est negare Christum esse Deum, 
negare partum Virginis; et pro huiusmodi mendaciis aggravat dicens perdes.”’ 
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any more ado his assent to St. Jerome’s view. This is the more aston- 
ishing as the literary note before each psalm is always more developed 
in the Explanatio than in the Gloss. Of course, Anselm might have 
abandoned in a later work some of the ideas he held before, but it is 
unthinkable that he should ever have contradicted himself in such 
a crude way. Whoever he may be then, the Pseudo-Haymo is decidedly 
not Anselm of Laon. 

Other proofs lead to the same conclusion. Indeed the preface of 
the Explanatio incorporates entire sections of the prologue which 
precedes the commentary of Letbert of Lille. The statements on the 
name Soliloguia, on the origin, the subject matter and the method of 
the Psalter, on the lack of title to psalm I, are all taken word for word 
from Letbert. Here follows a summary of those borrowings indicated 
by their incipit and explicit: 


Pseudo-Haymo, PL 116 
194D: Soliloquium unusquisque... 
habet Ecclesia. 
195C: Volens enim David . . . quae 
in Psalterio leguntur exsequitur. 


196C: Communis materia... ad 
Christi conformitatem reducat. 

196CD: De hac vero materia... 
Christo conformes efficiat. 


Letbert of Lille, PL 21 

644B: Liber etiam Soliloquiorum 
... habetur in Ecclesia. 

644BC: Volens enim magnificare 
...exsequitur quae in psalterio 
scripta leguntur. 

644CD: Communis materia . . . ad 
Christi conformitatem inducat. 

645A—646A: De hac vero ma- 
teria ... Christo conformari. 


196D: Esdras autem cum ceteris 
...Sequentis operis tangit. 


645A: Esdras autem cum ceteris 
. -. Sequentis operis tangit. 


In order to show how slavishly the Pseudo-Haymo is transcribing, we 
shall produce in full his text on the subject matter of the Psalms, to- 
gether with the variants of his source: 


Communis materia totius huius operis, Christus est tripliciter acceptus: 
scil. (L id est) secundum deitatem (L divinitatem), secundum humanitatem 
(L add. et) secundum corpus (L add. eius quod est Ecclesia). Quod vero de 
contrariis, id est daemonibus impiis (L daemoniis et impiis hominibus) inter- 
seritur, non ideo fit quod sit (L sint) de principali materia, sed ut principali 
materie subserviat (L subserviant) per quasdam commoditates admiscetuy 
(L admiscentur): ut in primo psalmo de impiis adducit (L inducit), ut (L 
quatenus) per eorum pcenam (L poenas) homines ab eorum conformitate 
deterreat et ad Christi conformitatem reducat (L inducat). 


The assumption that Letbert would be the borrower is contradicted by 
some peculiarities in the text of the Pseudo-Haymo, which can only be 
explained as errors of transcription. For instance, the second of the 
two passages quoted above starts with Volens enim. In Letbert’s 
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case, the causal conjunction enim connects the sentence logically to the 
preceding one: 

Liber psalmorum recte appellatus est, quia sanctus David dulce mysterium 
huius prophetiae dulci sono, dulci organo, id est Psalterio, voluit declarare. 
Volens enim magnificare cultum templi ad honorem Dei, cum arcam de Silo 
reduceret, elegit tria millia hominum musicis instrumentis Deum laudantium. 

With the Pseudo-Haymo on the contrary, the same conjunction is 
out of place, as it is preceded by a lengthy exposition of the nature and 
the various kinds of prophecy. It only makes sense when it is referred 
to the sentence which comes before the excursus on prophecy and which 
explains, in agreement with Letbert, the reason of the title Psalterium: 

Haec vero prophetia Psalterium vocatur, quod nomen a quodam musico 
instrumento tractum est, quo instrumento David et alii praecentores psalmos 
modulabantur. [Definitur autem prophetia... Fit autem prophetia... aut 
gratia aut permissione: gratia ...; permissione ut in Sybilla vate et in infi- 
delibus philosophis qui multa... de Christo praedixerunt.] Volens enim 
David cultum Dei amplificare . . . constituit . . ., cum arcam de Silo reduceret, 
tria millia virorum omni musico instrumento cantantium. 

No doubt, the Pseudo-Haymo uses the conjunction enim, not because 
it is needed, but simply because he found it in his source, viz. Letbert. 
If however the Pseudo-Haymo’s dependence on Letbert is a fact, then 
his identity with Anselm of Laon is out of question, for, as we have 
noted before, Letbert’s commentary only came to be known after 1125, 
eight years after Anselm’s death. 


There is more. The doctrinal elements of the Explanatio, few as they 
are, betray unmistakably a later origin than the first decade of the 
twelfth century. The most characteristic item in that respect is precisely 
the passage on prophecy just mentioned. In the long run, it goes back 
to the well known description of prophetia which Cassiodore inserts 
in the prolegomena to his commentary on the psalms:?? 


Prophetia est aspiratio divina quae eventus rerum aut per facta aut per 
dicta quorundam immobili veritate pronuntiat.. Multis autem modis 
gratiae istius munera praestabantur. Sed ut de plurimis pauca complectar, 
acta est per operationes hominum ... per nativitates quoque geminorum... 
per angelos . . . per visiones .. . per somnia. . . per nubem et vocem de ceelo... 
Unde constat David non per operationes etc.... nec per alios quoscumque 
modos, sed ccelesti inspiratione fuisse completum. 


Cassiodore is not any too clear. Through the restriction aut per facta 
aut per dicta, he seems to exclude from his definition the highest kind 
of prophecy, namely the coelestis inspiratio proper to the Psalter. Already 


27 Cassiodor, Expos. in Psalt., praef.1 (PL 70, 12 BC). 
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the Pseudo-Remi d’Auxerre in the tenth century was aware of this; 
he tried to remedy the defect by defining prophecy as a divina inspiratio 
vel cognitio mysteriorum Dei et fit per occultam inspirationem vel per 
angelicam administrationem*®, but he found no support. Anselm of Laon 
returns to the formula of Cassiodore®®, and so does Master Yvo of 
Chartres Jr.*° Shortly after Anselm though, two new attemps were 
made to arrive at a perfect formula: one which broadens Cassiodore’s 
definition by cancelling the words aut per facta aut per dicta; another 
which respects it, but reduces the inspiration of the Psalter to the common 
prophetia per dicta. The first is to be found in the Glosses of Gilbert 
de la Porrée*! and Peter Lombard*?, the second in the commentaries 
of the Pseudo-Haymo and the Pseudo-Bede**. Whether the last attempt 
originated from one of these two commentators or from some unknown 
previous author, is immaterial here;** the main point is that by its 
progressive and at the same time traditional character it reveals itself 
as the latest development in the matter. 

A second example occurs in the interpretation of psalm I, 2: Sed im 
lege Domini voluntas eius. This verse gave Cassiodore the opportunity 
of defining the Lex Dei as in declinandis peccatis sancta praeceptio, 
and, further on, to present the etymology of the word: Lex dicitur ex 


*8 Enarr. in psalmos, praef. (PL 131, 145D—147A). Bruno the Carthusian 
omits to give a definition of prophecy in his Expos. in psalmos (PL 152, 639AB). 

29 Prothem. (ed. Venice 1588, III, 86b): ‘“‘Prophetia est inspiratio vel 
revelatio divina quae eventus rerum vel per facta vel per dicta immobili 
veritate pronuntiat. Multis autem modis haec gratia data est: vel per opera- 
tiones hominum ... vel per nativitates ... vel per loquentes angelos .. . vel 
per visiones ... vel per somnia ... vel per nubem et vocem de coelo.. . vel 
adhuc aliis modis. David autem nullo horum sed ccelesti inspiratione intus 
edoctus ... completus est.” 

8° Ms Par. Nat. lat. 12006, f. 1a and 440, f. 33a: “‘Prophetia est inspiratio 
divina quae eventus rerum aut per facta aut per dicta aut etiam per somnia 
immobili veritate pronuntiat. Per facta... Per dicta... Per somnia... His 
itaque multisque aliis modis ostensa sunt patribus futura mysteria rerum even- 
tibus. Verum in psalmis nihil tale factum legimus, quia neque per dicta neque 
per facta aut etiam per somnia David Tevelata est psalmorum melodia, sed 
potius per internam inspirationem . 

31 Ms Vat. lat. 89, f. 1b; Reg. lat. "2094, f. 1c; Barb. lat. 486, f. 1a: ,,Pro- 
phetia est inspiratio divina quae rerum eventus immobili veritate pronuntiat. 
Fit autem et per dicta... et fit per facta. . . Fit etiam imspiratio, cessantibus 
dictis et factis, solo sancto Spiritu illustrante, ut David. 

32 Comment. in psalmos, praef. (PL 191, 58C): “Est igitur prophetia in- 
spiratio vel revelatio divina rerum eventus immobili veritate denuntians . 
Fit autem quatuor modis... Per facta... Per dicta... Per visiones . . Per 
somnia . . . Praeter haec est et alius prophetiae modus, ceteris dignior, quando 
scil. ex sola Spiritus sancti inspiratione ... prophetatur. Hoc modo prophe- 
tavit David.” 

33 Pseudo-Haymo, Explan. in ps., I (PL 116, 195 BC) = Pseudo-Bede, 
Exegesis, praef. (PL 93, 479 CD). See text below p. 141—142. 

%4 On that question, see below p. 142. 
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eo quod animos nostros liget.25 For centuries these formulas were neglected. 
Gilbert de la Porrée seems to be the first commentator who picked 
them up. He writes i. h. 1:36 Lex est in declinandis peccatis sancta 
praeceptio; lex dicta quod liget. The Pseudo-Gilbertus Universalis copies 
Gilbert’s text,37 while the Pseudo-Bruno of Wiirzburg** transcribes 
Cassiodore. Only the Pseudo-Haymo presents an improved formula, 
which, as Dom O. Lottin has noticed,®® became in the second half of the 
twelfth century one of the classical definitions of Law: Lex enim Det 
est in devitandis peccatis bonisque perpetrandis sancta praeceptio.*° Here 
again the Pseudo-Haymo comes at the end of the evolution. 

These doctrinal items imply that the Explanatio is posterior to the 
apparition of the first Summae and Sententiae; they confirm thus our 
conclusion that it comes after the Glosses of Anselm of Laon and of 
Gilbert de la Porrée and after the publication of Letbert’s commen- 
tary. 

What then is the accurate date of the Explanatio? To that question 
it is difficult to give a clear-cut answer. Everything suggests a date 
previous to 1150. For a later date, the commentary attaches too much 
importance to Letbert of Lille and too little to the Glossa ordinaria. 
Neither should one forget that the Pseudo-Haymo still calls the antipope 
Clemens IIT, who was already dead in 1100, Guibertus demens. If Dom 
Wilmart exaggerates where he says that the souvenir of Guibert’s 
schism was lost about 1110, it remains nonetheless true that the use 
of the said nickname still points to the generation that remembered 
vividly the tragic events of the end of the eleventh century. This would 
favour the earliest date possible, viz. around or close after 1130. 

On the other hand though, the text where the Pseudo-Haymo para- 
phrases Anselm’s formula abire in regionem dissimilitudinis with abire 
per dissimilitudinem bears a strange resemblance to a corresponding 
passage of Lombard’s commentary on the psalms: 


Pseudo-Haymo, PL 21, 197BC Lombard, PL 191, 60D 


Ita Adam... abiit, non localiter Abiit ergo Adam a Deo, non loco 
... sed recessit a Deo per dissimili- sed dissimilitudine, cum, persuasioni 
tudinem... cum... Evae et con-. diaboli et Evae consentiens, a Deo 
silio serpentis paruit. recessit. 


PL 70, 29D et 29D. 

Ms Vat. lat. 89, f. 1d; Reg. lat. 2094, f. 2a. 

Ms Laon 17, f. 2b. See above p. 125. 

PL 142, 50A. 

Psychologie et morale, II, Louvain 1948, 13 Nn. 5. 
PL 116, 198C. 

Un commentaire des psaumes etc., 335. 
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In via peccatorum stetit, quando Stetit cum, pomum vetitum come- 
actualiter pomum comedit. dens, in peccato delectatus est. 
In cathedra pestilentiae sedit cum Sedit 
se... excusando... cum se excusando... 
posteros suos...excusationem docuit. in superbia confirmatus est. 


Although from the time of Bruno the Carthusian onwards all commen- 
tators abound with similar ideas and formulas, the texts of none are 
so akin in wording and disposition as those of Peter Lombard and the 
Pseudo-Haymo. Considering that the commentary of the former very 
soon enjoyed great popularity, it is probable that it served already 
as an occasional source to the latter. If this presumption be true, the 
composition of the Explanatio should be put back to the forties of the 
twelfth century rather than to the thirties. But for greater certainty 
it would be necessary to establish more contacts between the two works. 


At any rate, the Explanatio of the Pseudo-Haymo is not to be at- 
tributed to Anselm of Laon, but to some unknown author who wrote 
certainly between 1130 and 1:50 and probably shortly after 1140. 


4. The Commentary of the Pseudo-Bede. 


The Exegesis in librum psalmorum, edited, at least in part, among 
the works of the Venerable Bede in Migne, Patrologia Latina, t. 93, 
col. 477—1008, contains three different sections for each psalm, namely, 
an argumentum, an explanatio and a commentarius. Already in 1894 
J. D. Bruce*® and Dom G. Morin * have proved that originally these 
sections formed separate works, belonging to three different authors, 
though all three go under the name of Bede in the manuscript tradi- 
tion. This then is the reason why some copyist has arranged the three 
works into one. 

Only the third and by far the largest section will concern us here, 
as the first and second are much older than the twelfth century.“ 

In an article published in 191145 Dom Morin made it clear that this 
third section of the Exegesis in librum psalmorum is by no means to 
be ascribed to Bede’s penmanship, but dates from the beginning of 
Scholasticism. Thus far, his argument deserves full approval. At the 


42 The Anglo-Saxon Version of the Book of Psalms commonly known as the 
Paris Psalter, Baltimore 1894. — I am sorry to say that this work is, at the 
moment, not accessible to me. 

43 Notes sur plusieurs écrits atiribués a Béde le Vénérable, in Rev. bénéd., 
II {7804) 289—295. 

f. G. Morin, a. c., 292—293. 

* G. “Morin, Le Pseudo-Béde sur les psaumes et Opus super Psalterium 

de Maitre Manegold de Lautenbach, in Rev. \bénéd., 28 (1911) 331—340. 
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same time, however, he also proposed, at least hypothetically, to identify 
its author with the famous controversialist of the eleventh century, 
Manegold of Lautenbach, who died shortly after 1103.4* This hypothesis, 
although it has been widely accepted, makes one wonder. If Dom 
Morin be right, Manegold would show signs of a marvelous precocity. 
Not only would he be the first medieval author to use the expression 
regio dissimilitudinis, but in using it he would be ahead of his time 
by half a century. Indeed, in the commentary of the Pseudo-Bede that 
expression occurs in many other places besides psalm I, r and with a 
variety of applications, which in the rest of theological literature 
does not appear till several decades later. The edition of Migne, though 
very incomplete, offers at least six other instances: 

Ps. I, prol. (PL 93, 483 D): Est autem haec primi psalmi intentio hortari 
fideles ut a triplici morte animae . . . festinent resurgere, id est ut in quantum 
possint, a regione dissimilitudinis, in qua per primum parentum traducti sunt, 
studeant redire. 


Ps. 35, 12 (671 A): Superbia dicitur pes, quia per eam aDomino in regionem 
dissimilitudinis recessimus. 

Ps. 38, 13 (691 C): Omnes amatores mundi peregrinantur quidem in regione 
dissimilitudinis, ab illa superna patria remoti et non sunt apud Deum. 

Ps. 45, 2 (725 A): Quando autem per inoboedientiam in vegionem dissimili- 
tudinis recessimus, tunc quasi in loca tribulationis et inquietudinis pervenimus. 

Ps. 47, 3 (730 C): De his etiam fuit filius ille qui, devorata substantia sua 
cum meretricibus, abiit in vegionem dissimilitudinis, et adhaesit uni principi 
illius regionis. 

Ps. 48, 15 (738 B): Diabolus autem ideo mors dicitur, quia causa et mortis 
animae et mortis corporis fuit, cum primo homini ut in regionem dissimili- 
tudinis a Deo suo recederet suasit. 

After examining the matter more closely, I discovered many other 
reasons for relegating the Pseudo-Bede’s Exegesis to a later date than 
the turn of the eleventh century. 


First of all there is the question of sources. The preface indeed con- 


tains at least one passage which is certainly copied from the commen- 
tary of Letbert of Lille: 


Letbert, PL 21, 644AB 
Dicunt et quidam quod hymnus 
proprie dicitur laus Dei metrice com- 
posita. Unde proprie in Hebraeo dici- 
tur Liber Hymnorum, quia ibi totum 
Psalterium est metrice scriptum. 


Pseudo-Bede, PL 93, 480D—481A 


Hymunus est proprie laus Dei me- 
trice scripta. Constat enim totum 
Psalterium in Hebraeo metrice com- 
positum. Unde proprie in Hebraeo 
dicitur Liber Hymnorum. 


# On this author, cf. M. Manitius, Geschichte der lateinischen Literatur des 
Mittelalters, 111, Munich 1931, 27—28 and 175—180. 
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Dicitur etiam apud nos recte Liber 
Hymnorum, quia licet impediente 
translatione non teneat metrum, 
tenet tamen quod praecipuum est, 
scil. quod in omni parte apud nos, 
sicut et apud Hebraeos, laudem Dei 
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Apud nos vero, et fortasse apud 
Graecos, non servat impediente trans- 
latione metrum. Dicitur tamen apud 
nos recte Liber Hymnorum, quia 
licet non teneat metrum, tenet tamen 
id quod est praecipuum, scil. quod 


significat, quod perspicuum est. in omni parte, tum apud nos quam 


apud Hebraeos, laude Dei est con- 
spicuum. 

The Pseudo-Bede has slightly amplified the text of Letbert. Es- 
pecially the words et fortasse apud Graecos are so alien to the context, 
which contrasts exclusively Hebraeos to nos, as to betray the hand of 
the copyist. 

Besides Letbert of Lille, the Pseudo-Haymo also seems to be one 
of the sources of the Pseudo-Bede. According to Dom Morin,‘’ J. 
D. Bruce has noticed several close parallels between the two authors, 
though he gave priority to the latter. I only found one place which 
runs identical in both commentaries. It is the text on prophecy which 


we mentioned before.*® 


Pseudo-Bede, PL 93, 479C—480A 


Definitur autem sic prophetia: 
prophetia est divina inspiratio quae 


rerum eventus aut per visiones aut 
per facta aut per quorundam dicta 
immutabili veritate demonstrat. 

Per visiones, ut Ezechieli, Danieli 
et beato Ioanni in extasi positis, 
divina inspiratio per quasdam ima- 
gines futura praemonstravit. 

Per facta, ut in immolatione 
Abrahae, qui monitus... arietem... 
pro filio immolavit; in qua immo- 
latione... ductus est etc. Potest 
quoque prophetia per facta in Iacob 
accipi, qui transpositis manibus 
Manassen et Ephraim, filios Ioseph, 
benedixit ... In quo divina inspi- 
ratio... electus fuit. 

Prophetia autem per dicta est, ut 
quod in Moyse de Christo legitur: 
“Suscitabo de fratribus vestris pro- 
phetam: tamquam meipsum audite”’, 
et ut Psalterium et quorundam dicta 
prophetarum. 


47 Notes sur plusieurs écrits, etc., 290 and 291. 


Pseudo-Haymo, PL 116, 195B 

Definitur autem prophetia sic: 
prophetia est divina inspiratio quae 
rerum eventus aut per visiones aut 
per facta aut per quorundam dicta 
immutabili veritate demonstrat. 

Per visiones, ut Ezechieli et 

beato Ioanni in extasi 

positis. 


Per facta, ut Abrahae per immola- 
tionem arietis, 


et Iacob, qui 
transpositis manibus Manassen et 
Ephraim, filios Ioseph, benedixit. 


Per dicta, 
ut in Moyse de Christo legitur: ‘‘Sus- 
citabo de fratribus vestris prophetam : 
ipsum tamquam me audite’’, vel in 
Psalterio. 


48 See above, p. 136. 
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Fit autem inspiratio praedicta 
duobus modis: aut gratia aut per- 
missione. Gratia: ut in Moyse et in 
ceteris bonis. Permissione: ut in 
Sibylla vate et in infidelibus philo- 
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Fit autem prophetia per dicta 
duobus modis: scil. aut gratia aut 
permissione. Gratia: ut in Moyse et 
ceteris bonis. Permissione: ut in 
Sibylla vate et in infidelibus philo- 


sophis, qui multa divino instinctu 
de Christo praedixerunt. Quorum 
eloquia per argentea vasa... 


sophis, qui multa divino instinctu de 
Christo praedixerunt. 


But for the long-winded additions of the Pseudo-Bede, the two texts 
show no difference. Hence one is a copy of the other or both depend 
on a common source not yet detected. To judge from its elaborate form, 
that of the Pseudo-Bede is most probably the later one. However that 
may be, we saw that even the original represents already the most 
advanced stage in the development of the texts on prophecy.*® I suspect 
it derives from the Gloss of Gilbert de la Porrée, who is the first of 
all known commentators to speak in his prologue of the prophecies 
of the Sibylla and the infidel philosophers®®: Et fit in bonis ut 
in Isaia, et in malis ut in Balaam, Caipha, Sibylla et philosophis 
infidelibus. 


As in the case then of the Pseudo-Haymo, the text of the Pseudo- 
Bede on prophecy necessarily implies that his commentary comes 


well after the Glosses of Anselm and Gilbert and after the publication 
of Letbert’s work. 


Except for the two passages just discussed, no other evident bor- 
rowings of the Exegesis have come to my knowledge. This is in keeping 
with the technique and method the Pseudo-Bede follows throughout 
his entire work. Indeed, of all the commentators of the time, he is 
the most prolix and in a way the most personal. Not as far as ideas 
are concerned, but in exploiting his sources — of which the commen- 
taries of St. Augustine, the Pseudo-Remi d’Auxerre and Bruno the 
Carthusian come first — instead of copying slavishly, he prefers to 
paraphrase. The personal twist he thus gives to nearly all his 
sentences makes it hard to detect his literary contacts with other 
authors. 


Still I have the impression that he draws constantly on the Glosses 
of Anselm of Laon and Gilbert de la Porrée. Let us compare for instance 
his commentary on psalmI,6: Ideo impii non resurgunt in iudicio, 
with that of the Glossa marginalis. For the interpretation of the particu- 


49 See above, p. 136—137. 
50 Ms Vat. lat. 89, f. 1c, Reg. lat. 2094, f. 1c. 
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lar verse, both Anselm and the Pseudo-Bede make use of St. Augustine’s 
Enarrationes psalmorum and St. Bruno’s Expositio in psalmos. St. Augu- 
stine understands it solely of the resurrection of the dead,*! but St. Bruno 
leaves the option between the resurrection of the body at the last 
judgement and the resurrection of the soul from sin in the present 
life.5? Anselm of Laon adopts Bruno’s exegesis, but develops the idea 
by designating, in line with the Apocalypse, the resurrection of the 
soul as resurrectio prima, and by adding a short description of the 
duplex resurrectio. The Pseudo-Bede, though drawing liberally on 
Augustine and Bruno alike, presents a text which bears all the peculiarities 
and reproduces all the developments of Anselm’s Gloss; he furthermore 


improves on it: 


Anselm, ed. Venice 1588 


Ideo non resurgunt prima resur- 
rectione ut se iudicent. 


Vel ideo non resurgunt in futuro 
ut iudicent, vel ut iudicati in con- 
cilio, id est in collegio iustorum, 
quiescant. 

Duae resurrectiones: 
animae a peccatis in praesenti; 


corporis a morte in futuro, qua fiet 
impassibile et immortale. 


Pseudo-Bede, PL 93, 489 BC 

..-non resurgunt in hac vita per 
primam [resurrectionem], id est po- 
nendo se in iudicium .. . 

Et quia in hac prima resurrectione 
non resurgent, ideo ipsi peccatores, 
id est impii non erunt in consilio 
iustorum, id est in conventu iusto- 
rum, in futura resurrectione. 

Duae enim sunt resurrectiones, 
altera prima, altera secunda. 

Prima est in praesenti, quando ali- 
quis a morte vitiorum per paeniten- 
tiam in anima resurgit. 

Secunda erit in die iudicii, quando 
boni per immutabilitatem et im- 
passibilitatem carnis ita in carne re- 
surgunt. 


Gilbert too seems to have influenced the Pseudo-Bede in the following 
instances, all taken from the commentary on psalm I: 


Gilbert 
Vat. 89, f. 1c; Reg. 2094, f. 1d 

Vetus homo terrenus qui recedens 
a Deo factus est miser, non est imi- 
tandus... 

Attende ordinem... 

Non abiit... id est non peccavit 
voluntate per se... 


51 Enarr. in ps., I, n. 5 (PL 36, 69). 


52 PL 152, 642 B—643 A. 


Pseudo-Bede 
PL 93, 484 D—485A 
Praecessit .. . 
infelix, 
imitandus... 
Nota ordinem verborum... 
Non abiit etiam 
voluntate quantum ad se... 


quidam miser et 
nulli 





44 
Vi. 1d, Rf.2b 


Fructum dedit quando per orbem 
ecclesias constituit. Sed hoc tempore 
suo, id est competenti, confirmatis 
scilicet discipulis post resurrectionem 
et ascensionem, misso Spiritu sancto. 
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487 BC 
Tempus suum .. . dicit fuisse post- 
quam ipse Christus clarificatus est 
resurrectione et ascensione. Tempus 
enim non suum... fuit illud de quo 
dicitur: ‘“Nondum erat Spiritus sanc- 


Ante namque non: ,,Nondum erat 
Spiritus datus, quia Christus nondum 
erat glorificatus”’. 


tus datus, quia Iesus nondum erat 
clarificatus” ... Post clarificationem 
in apostolis dedit [fructum], . . . Spiri- 
tu sancto desuper misso, illuminatis 
et confirmatis, per quos apostolos 
Ecclesiam toto orbe constituit. 


Examples of this kind could easily be multiplied, but it is hardly 
worth while to track them down. Indeed, apart altogether from the 
sources he has been using, the Pseudo-Bede reveals himself as a theo- 
logian of the middle of the twelfth century. True enough, his commentary 
has no outspoken dogmatic features, any more than other commentaries 
of the time. Still whatever doctrinal elements it contains, all carry us 
invariably back to the period of the Swmmae and Sententiae, which 
starts after Manegold’s and even Anselm’s lifetime. A consideration 
of the following definitions, formulas and opinions will prove the point. 


Ps. IV, 2 (PL 93, 502 C): Cum invocarem exaudivit me Deus. Here the 
Pseudo-Bede reports the opinion of guidam according to whom Christ, 
though free from all fault, has nonetheless been tainted somehow by 
original sin: 

Dicunt tamen quidam carnem Christi casum originalem quodam modo 
attigisse, materialiter scilicet, non personaliter. Omnis enim caro in Adam 
casum communiter pertulit. Attamen illa caro, quae Verbo adiuncta est, 
licet casum attigerit quantum ad materiam, quia de peccati carne nata est, 
tamen quantum ad personam Christi casus omnis expers iudicanda est. 


This particular opinion, couched in these precise terms, is but an 
application of a general theory on original sin, the first traces of which 
go back to the so called Sententiae Anselmi® and to the collection 
Prima rerum origo.*4 


Ps. IV,6 (505 AB): Et sperate in Domino. With reference to the 
word sperate, we find an analysis of the virtue of hope, which is evi- 


53 Sent. Anselmi (ed. F. Bliemetzrieder in Beitraége zur Gesch. der Philos. 
des Mittelalters, 18, Munster i. W. 1915, 67): ‘“‘Augustinus. Omnes quippe in 
eo peccaverunt, quia omnes unus homo in eo fuerunt, non personaliter sed 
materialiter, quia omnium materia in eo fuit.” 

54 Same text as in preceding note; quoted by O. Lottin, Les théories du 
péché originel au XIIe siécle, in Rech. théol. anc. médiév., 11 (1939) 23, N. 29. 
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dently influenced by the attempts, first made by Abelard®*> and to 


a greater extent by the Victorins,5* to distinguish the objects of faith 
and hope: 


Sperare in Domino est, cum vera de benefactis conscientia, fiducialiter 
remunerationem verorum et futurorum bonorum a Domino exspectare. Spes 
enim tantum est de futuris et veris bonis. De futuris ideo, quia nullus quod 
praeteritum est vel praesens sperat, sed tantum quod futurum est. De veris 
bonis autem ideo tantum est, quia dicit Apostolus: “‘Spes non confundit” ; 
quod falsum esset, si aut de falsis bonis aut de malis spes esse posset. Ponitur 
tamen aliquando improprie sperare pro timere. 


Ps. V, 7 (508 BD): Perdes omnes qui loquuntur mendacium. St. Augus- 
tine in his Enarrationes®’ takes advantage of this verse to expound 
his ideas on mendacium; among other things, he distinguishes two 
kinds of lies which are not great sins, namely the mendacium ex ioco 
and the mendacium ex benignitate. Like most commentators of the 
time, the Pseudo-Bede reproduces the remarks of St. Augustine, but 
unlike him, he has a special technical term for the mendacium ex benig- 
nitate; he calls it mendacium officiale**, Now this term, or rather the 
similar one mendacium officiosum, is of late origin. To my knowledge, 
it is not to be found in any commentary or Summa before the middle 
of the twelfth century. The first author to use it is Geroch of Reichersberg 
in his commentary on the psalms, i. h. L.,5® which was begun around 1145. 

Ps. LVII, 3 (783 D): Operamini iniquitates in corde. The Pseudo-Bede 
writes: In hoc loco dicit beatus Augustinus: ““Quidquid vis et non potes, 
pro facto Deus habet’”’. This is not quite true. St. Augustine has: Quidguid 
vis et non potes, factum Deus computat.® In their commentaries Anselm 
of Laon* and Peter Lombard®™ respect the letter of the augustinian 


55 See for instance Summa Scholarium, I, 1 (PL 178, 981 C): “Est itaque 
fides tam bonarum quam malarum rerum et tam praesentibus vel praeteritis 
quam futuris... spes autem de bonis est tantum et de futuris.” 

56 cf. Summa Sent., 1, 1 (PL 176, 43 C and 44 AB): “‘Spes est fiducia futu- 
rorum bonorum ex gratia Dei et ex bona conscienta veniens . .. Hoc distat 
inter fidem et spem quod fides est de praeteritis . . . et de praesentibus . . . et 
de futuris; spes autem de futuris tantum est. Item, fides est de bonis et malis, 
spes de bonis tantum adipiscendis.” 

57 Enarr. in ps., V, n. 7 (PL 85—86). 

58 PL 93, 508 B: ‘“‘Sciendum tamen duo esse mendacia, quae, licet a culpa 
penitus libera non sint, parvum tunc [lege tamen] culpam habent. Quorum 
alterum fit causa iocandi... alterum vero est officiale, id est fit causa bene- 
volentiae . . .’’. 

59 PL 193, 697 B: ‘“‘Officiosa vero mendacia, quae fiunt non voluntate 
fallendi, sed consulendi, nec fiunt pro malitia sed pro benevolentia . . .”. 

6° Enarr. in ps., LVII, n. 4 (PL 36, 677). 

$1 T. h. 1. (ed. Venice 1588, 165c): “Quidquid vis et non potes, Deus factum 
putat.” 

#2 T. h. 1. (PL 191, 535 B): Quidquid vis et non potes, Deus factum imputat.” 
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dictum. The form in which the Pseudo-Bede quotes it is a later elabora- 
tion which is only found around 1150.8 


Ps. LX XVIII, 8 (912 D): Ne memineris iniquitatum nostrarum. In 
the course of his interpretation of this verse, the Pseudo-Bede mentions 
the strange opinion of those who held that relapsing into sin entails 
the reviviscence not only of all actual but also of original sin: 

Unde constat quod si filius quilibit imitator fuerit paternae iniquitatis, 
ipsa etiam peccata patrum super eum redundabunt. Quod quidam de ori- 
ginalibus post baptismum quoque dicunt. Aiunt enim quod et originalia et 
actualia praecedentia taliter in baptismate remunerantur, si quae ibi pro- 
mittuntur servantur; si autem aliquis ibi sola tantum verba dedit et ad vomi- 
tum relabitur, reus erit eorum quae remissa fuerant. 

This extravagant opinion is one of the many answers given to the 
Scholastic question: Utrum peccata redeunt. It appears, within that 
question, for the first time in the Decretum Gratiani, which quotes in 
its support a text of the Pseudo-Raban Maur". 


Ps. LXXXIII, 6 (933 CD): Ascensiones in corde suo disposuit. This 
verse gives the Pseudo-Bede the opportunity of inserting a short but 


charming summary of the chief christian virtues, theological and car- 
dinal: 


Ascensiones vocat virtutes agendae vitae necessarias, scilicet fidem, spem, 


charitatem, et has etiam quatuor principales virtutes, scilicet prudentiam, 
iustitiam, temperantiam, fortitudinem et quae sub illis sunt. Prudentia est 
qua discernimus inter bonum et malum. Iustitia est qua cuique tribuimus 
quod debemus... Temperantia est qua libidinem et omnes carnales con- 
cupiscentias refrenamus. Fortitudo vero est qua adversa tolerantur. Et hae 
virtutes praesentis tantum sunt vitae, non futurae. 


Though the component parts of this summary all derive from the 
patristic age, the composition itself and the fixed terminology point 
unmistakably to the period of the Summae and Sententiae. 


Finally, apropos of psalm CX, 5, the Pseudo-Bede adduces the well 
known definition: Sacramentum est sacrae rei signum®5, But this sub- 
stitute for the authentic augustinian definition Sacramentum est sacrum 
signum came into being only at the very end of Anselm’s lifetime.** 


Deus pro facto accipit.”’ 

64 De Paenit., IV, c. 1 (ed. Friedberg 1229): “Item Rabanus: §1 Tradidit 
eum tortoribus etc. Considerandum est quod dicit universum debitum, quia 
non solum peccata quae post baptismum homo egit reputabuntur ei ad poenam, 
verum etiam peccata originalia quae in baptismo ei dimissa sunt.” 

6 PL 93, 1038 A. 

86 Cf. D. Van den Eynde, Les Définitions des sacrements pendant la premiére 
période de la théologie scolastique, Louvain 1950, 18—27. The oldest attestation in 
Rupert of Deutz, Epist. ad Cunonem (PL 169, 202). 
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These different examples fit in perfectly with the frequent and 
varied use of the expression regio dissimilitudinis. They all go to show 
that the Exegesis in librum psalmorum of the Pseudo-Bede, far from 
being a work of Manegold or any other writer of the eleventh century, 
is strictly contemporary with the Summae and Sententiae which were 
published between the years 1225—1250. This is in agreement with 
our conclusions about the sources of the Exegesis. 


Although more definite criteria are lacking, the particular use the 
Pseudo-Bede makes of the expression regio similitudints, his elaboration 
of the Pseudo-Haymo’s text on prophecy and his acquaintance with 
several refined theories of early Scholasticism point rather to the end 
than to the beginning of the aforesaid period. 


But I do not think that the Pseudo-Bede wrote after the middle 
of the twelfth century. If he had done so, the traces of the three Glossa- 
turae, the minor, the media and the maior, which became standard 
works about that time, would have left more easily recognisable traces. 
It is safer then to date the Pseudo-Bede’s Exegesis from the years 
I1140—II50. 


5. The Commentary attributed to Bruno of Wiirzburg. 


Bruno, bishop of Wiirzburg from 1034 till his death, May 27 1045, 
has been credited with a work against the simonists and a commen- 
tary on the psalms.® If the very existence of the former is extremely 
doubtful, the latter has been preserved and is accepted by all authors 
as truly genuine. First edited, supposedly from Bruno’s now lost 
autograph, at Wiirzburg in 1480 by von Reyer, it was republished in 
1533 at Leipzig by Cochlaeus, and again by H. Denzinger in Migne, 
Patrologia latina, t. 142, col. g—568. 

In spite of the common opinion, it is impossible to maintain the 
authenticity of this Expositio psalmorum for the following reasons. 

The prolegomena cite expressly a certain Papias as an authority on 
the matter of asteriscs.** By the very nature of the quotation, the identi- 
fication of this Papias with the Greek writer of the same name is excluded ; 
the author meant is no other than Papias, the famous italian glosso- 
grapher and grammarian of the eleventh century.®® Actually this 


6? On Bruno of Wiirzburg, see M. Manitius, Gesch. der lateinischen Literatur 
des Mittelalters, 11, Munich 1931, 71—74. 

68 Expost. psalmorum, proleg. (PL 142, 41 B): ‘“‘Quae signa, scilicet obeli 
astericisque sive, ut Papias dicit, asterisci...’’. 

6° On this author, see M. Manitius, o.c., Il, 717—724. 
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Papias speaks of the sign of the asterisc in one of his works, his so- 
called Glossarium or Lexicon.7° Now, on the very first word of the 
same work, viz. Aefas, he says that king Henry III of Germany is in 
the thirteenth year of his reign.”1 Since Henry succeeded his father, 
Conrad III, in 1039, Papias must have begun his Glossarium thirteen 
years later, that is in 1052, eight years after Bruno’s death. To this 
the last editor H. Denzinger’ replied that the reigning years of Henry 
should not be counted from the time of his accession to the throne, 
but from the date of his coronation, which took place in 1028; thus Papias 
would have already begun the composition of his Glossarium in 1041, 
four years before Bruno died. But Denzinger’s supposition is a poor 
escape, for, as Papias himself states in the preface, the Glossarium 
took ten years to complete,’* so that it was not available before 1051. 
M. Manitius recognises the strength of the argument; yet he is at the 
same time so convinced of the authenticity of the Expositio psalmorum, 
that he prefers to believe that the quotation in the prolegomena refers 
not to the Glossarium but to one of Papias’ lost works.” 


Even the acceptance of such a weak position as this cannot save 
Bruno’s authorship. A simple examination of the sources employed 
in the explanation of psalm I shows clearly that the earliest date of 
the Expositio that can be accepted is not the eleventh century but 
the middle of the twelfth. The commentary on psalm I, as on all the 
others, consists mainly of extracts taken word for word from Cassiodore. 
Here and there however, the author adds some details and even sen- 
tences which are to be found neither in his main source nor, — as the 
editor Denzinger would have us to believe, — in Augustine’s Enarra- 
tiones psalmorum, but in the Glossa of Anselm of Laon and in the Com- 
mentary of PeterLombard. This is already suggested by the comparison 
of the very first sentence in all four commentaries: indeed while Cassio- 
dore explains the words Beatus vir by cui omnia desiderata succedunt,7® 
and Anselm,”* with Peter Lombard,’? by cui omnia optata succedunt, 
the Pseudo-Bruno combines both readings, for he writes: cui optata 


70 Cf. M. Manitius, o.c., II, 72 and 717—718. 

71 See text in M. Manitius, o.c., II, 717. 

72 PL 142, 28 AB. 

78 Lexicon, prol.: “Opus quidem... a me quoque nuper per spatium 
circiter decem annorum prout potui adauctum et accumulatum...”, in 
M. Manitius, o.c., II, 723. 

% O.c., II, 72 and 718. 

7% Expos. in Psalt., 1, 1 (PL 70, 27 D). 

76 Glossa interlin., i.h.1. (ed. Venice 1588, III, 87). 

77 Comment, in ps., I, 1 (PL 191, 61 B). 
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omnia vel desiderata succedunt.7* The fact becomes quite evident when, 
a little further on, we notice that entire sentences, absent from the 
work of Augustine, Cassiodore, Bruno the Carthusian and all the older 
commentators, occur textually in the Glosses of Anselm and Peter Lom- 


bard: 
Pseudo-Bruno, PL 142, 49B 

Beatus igitur qui non abiit cogi- 
tatione a Deo in regionem longin- 
quam dissimilitudinis, id est cogi- 
tatione non peccavit, quamvis esset 
positus in conciliis impiorum, id 
est quamvis impii hoc molirentur... 

Adam vero abiit, dum uxori a dia- 
bolo deceptae consensit. Impii vero 
hoc molientes sunt diaboli, Scribae 
et Pharisaei... 


51D 
“Peribit” igitur pro “‘non novit” 
dixit. Sed et planius dicitur, quia 
hoc est nesciri quod perire et sciri 


Lombard, PL 191, 61B 

Beatus... vir... qui non abiit 
a Deo in regionem dissimilitudinis, 
id est cogitatione mon peccavit, 
quamvis esset positus in consilio 
impiorum, id est quamvis impii hoc 
molirentur . . . 

Non abiit iste sicut Adam, qui 
consensit uxori a diabolo deceptae. 
Impii hoc molientes daemones sunt 
et Scribae et Pharisaei . . . 


Glossa interlin., i. h. 1. 
“Peribit” pro “non novit”’. Sed 
planius dicitur, quia hoc est nesciri 
quod perire et sciri quod manere et 


manere et esse. esse. 


These textual agreements speak for themselves. The Pseudo-Bruno 
of Wiirzburg draws directly on Anselm of Laon and more so on Peter 
Lombard. The supposition that he would be the lender instead of the 
borrower is too preposterous to need lenghty treatment. The way 
he speaks of the regio longiqua dissimilitudinis, combining thus the 
augustinian expression with the regio longinqua of the parable of the 
prodigal son, 7° sufficiently betrays the fact that he comes after Anselm’s 


and Peter Lombard’s commentaries. Whoever the Pseudo-Bruno of 
Wiirzburg really is, he was writing his Expositio around 1150: not ear- 
lier, for he is already very well acquainted with Peter Lombard’s Gloss; 
not later, because, apart from psalm I, he takes no further account, 
it seems, of neither Anselm’s nor Peter Lombard’s commentaries, 


which became classical around the years 1150—1160. 


Our long and tiresome inquiry into the earliest Scholastic commen- 
taries on the Psalter has not been fruitless. It enabled us to disentangle 
their complicated relations and to settle the questions of chronology 
and authenticity of most of them. But its main value, it would seem, 
lies in the discovery of the important part that the commentary of 


78 Expos. in ps., 1,1 (PL 142, 49 B). 
9 Luc. XV, 13. 
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Letbert of Lille played in the revival of the literature on the psalms 
during the first half of the twelfth century. We saw indeed that 
this seemingly insignificant work left definitive traces in all commentaries 
published after 1125, except in Peter Lombard’s Gloss and in the 
Expositio of the Pseudo-Bruno of Wiirzburg; in some of them, especially 
in the Glossula Gilberti Universalis, it even manifests itself as the main 
authority of that time. Hitherto the influence of Letbert of Lille was 
gauged only indirectly through the surprisingly high number of manus- 
scripts, — Dom Wilmart lists as many as twenty-six,*® — in which 
his commentary is still preserved. Henceforth, as far as the Psalter 
is concerned, he must be ranked equally with and perhaps higher than 
the author of the Glossa, Anselm of Laon; at least he should be counted 
among the most influential commentators of the beginning of the 
century. 
Appendix 
On the expression regio dissimilitudinis 


The foregoing article, it will be remembered, grew out of the discovery 
of the expression regio dissimilitudints in the earliest Scholastic commen- 
taries on the Psalter. Since E. Gilson*! called attention to the use of 


that expression by St. Bernard, modern scholars have been discussing 
its origin, sense and diffusion in the literature of early Scholasticism.® 
It is but natural then to conclude this article by checking the reper- 
cussions which our own findings might have on the outcome of the 
problem. 


Previous studies made out that the expression regio dissimilitudints, 
though of platonic-plotinian formation, entered into Scholastic literature 
through the single mention S. Augustine made of it, namely, in the 
Confessions.** How exactly this happened, is not yet clear. 


The earliest attestations, known so far, have been found in the 
works of William of Saint-Thierry and Bernard of Clairvaux. The former 


80 Le Commentaire sur les Psaumes imprimé sous le nom de Rufin, in Rev. 
bénéd., 31 (1914—1919) 260 and 276 Ps. 

81 La théologie mystique de Saint Bernard ( Etudes de philos. médiév., 20), 
Paris 1934, 63, n. I. 

82 Cf. A. E. Taylor, Regio dissimilitudinis, in Arch. d’hist. doctrin. littér. 
du Moyen dge, 9 (1934) 305—306; F. Chatillon, Regio dissimilitudinis, in 
Mélanges FE. Podechard, Lyon 1945, 85—102; E. Gilson, “Regio dissimili- 
tudinis’’ de Platon a saint Bernard de Clairvauxz, in Mediaeval Studies, 9 (1947) 
108—130; J.C. Didier, Pour la fiche ‘‘Regio dissimilitudinis’’, in Mélanges 
de Science velig., 8 (1951) 205—2I0. 

83 Conf., VII, 10, n. 16 (PL 32, 742): “. ..et inveni longe me esse a te in 
regione dissimilitudinis.”’ 
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uses it three times: once in his Liber de natura et dignitate amoris,™* 
written between 1120 and 1135, a second time in his De natura corporis ,** 
which belongs to the same years, and a third time in his commentary 
on the Canticum,®* composed between 1135 and 1148. St. Bernard 
quotes it once in his De gratia et libero arbitrio,®? slightly older than 1127, 
once in his 36th sermon on the Canticum®* from the years 1138—1145 
and three times in his undated Sermo 42 de diversis.®® 
- After 1150, the expression seems to have spread more rapidly, at 
least in spiritual literature and in circles connected with the Cistercians. 
Up to the present, it has been found in a letter of the Cistercian cardinal 
Hugh de Trois-Fontaines (1153)®, in a sermon of Peter Lombard 
(1160, in the Pseudo-Bernard’s De fuga et reductione filit prodigi 
(after 1153), in a letter of John of Orleans (1158—1172),** in the 
Microcosmus of Godefroid of Saint-Victor (c. 1185)®* and in a letter 
of Adam of Perseigne (after 1185).%° 

The most difficult problem is that of the origins. It seems that 
William of Saint-Thierry has priority over St. Bernard. But in spite 
of their mutual friendship, it is by no means sure that the latter borrowed 
the expression from the former. According to E. Gilson, he might 
even have taken it directly from the Confessions. 

Our discovery of the occurrence of regio dissimilitudinis in the Glossa 
of Anselm of Laon and in four (or six)®? subsequent commentaries 
of the time, is liable, I think, to throw some fresh light on the matter. 


84 PL 184, 401 A. See text below p. 152. 

8 PL 180, 725 C: “Nam ad imaginem et visionem Dei creatam . . ., habitat 
in regione dissimilitudinis.”’ 

86 PL 180, 494 B. See text below p. 152. 

87 X, 32 (PL 182, 1018 C): “Sed neque in hoc saeculo aeque inveniri uspiam 
posset similitudo..., si non... Sapientia in carne appareret..., hoc est 
imaginem suam ... tolleret de regione dissimilitudinis.” 

88 Sermo in Cant., 36, 5 (PL 183, 969 D): ‘“‘Nonne se ita intuens clara luce 
veritatis, inveniet se in regione dissimilitudinis ?’’. 

89 Serm. de div., 42, 2—3 (PL 183, 661 D, 662 B, 663 B): “Regiones tuae 
quinque sunt, quae perambulant ad negotiandum iastitores tui, ubi te quae- 
runt dilecti tui et inveniunt electi tui. Prima est regio dissimilitudinis .. . 
In hac diisimilitudinis regione, quid negotiamur, Domine Deus? ... Haec 
sunt mercimonia quae inveniuntur in regione dissimilitudinis.” 

9° Cf. Epist. S. Bernardi, 488 (PL 182, 695 C). 

%1 Ed. B. Hauréau, Notices et extraits, III, Paris 1891, 44—49. 

%2 Parabola I, 2 (PL 183, 757 D). 

%3 Epist. ad Ervisium abb. (PL 196, 1388 C). 

4 Microc., c. 226 (ed. Ph. Delhaye 64). 

% Epist. 25 (PL 211, 672 C). 

% Regio dissimilitudinis etc., in Mediaeval Studies, 9 (1947) 128—130. 

*7 Gilbert de la Porrée and the Pseudo-Haymo knew the formula as used 
by the Glossa ordinaria apropos of psalm I, 1, but prefered to use an equivalent 
expression, cf. above p. 122. 
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Two facts are beyond discussion: Anselm’s Gloss is older than any of 
the writings of either William of Saint-Thierry or Bernard, and the 
four (or six) other commentaries depend, in their use of the formula, 
upon the Glossa. The first statement needs no further proof, as Anselm 
was already dead in 11147. The second is warranted by the fact that 
all four (or six) commentaries reproduce the expression or its substitute, 
together with the context, in the same place as the Gloss, namely, 
apropos of psalmI,1. Indeed, instead of quoting St. Augustine’s 
sentence Inveni longe me esse a te in regione dissimilitudinis, they all 
imitate Anselm by saying abire or recedere a Deo in regionem dissimili- 
tudinis.*® 

Now this is exactly what William of Saint-Thierry writes in two 
of the three places where he uses the expression. We read indeed in 
his Liber de natura et dignitate amoris:* 

Videbat (Dominus) hominem abiisse in regionem dissimilitudinis tam 
longe ut per se nec sciret nec posset redire. 


And again in his commentary on the Canticum:' 


Abi a me, a similitudine mea, in locum dissimilitudinis; a te autem in devia 
concupiscentiae et curiositatis. 


Is it presumptuous then to suppose that he did so under the influence, 
direct or indirect, of Anselm’s Glossa on psalm I, 1? 


The temptation to accept that explanation grows stronger when 
we consider that two of the commentators mentioned, viz. the Pseudo- 
Bede and Peter Lombard, in making a relatively extensive use of the 
same expression, show a marked preference for the very form in which 
it was handed down to them by the Glossa. 


I have cited above the six instances in the commentary of the Pseudo- 
Bede, where, apart from psalmI,1, the formula occurs.1° Whereas 
none betrays the slightest knowledge of the particular context of St. Au- 
gustine’s sentence, four speak like the Glossa of recedere or abire in 
regionem dissimilitudinis. 

The sermons of Peter Lombard are another rich mine for the use 
of the formula in question. Besides the one published by B. Hauréau, 
in which J. C. Didier notices it two times,’ there are eight other sermons 


®8 Cf. texts above p. 121. 

99 PL 184, 401 A. 

100 PL 180, 494 B. 

102 Cf. texts above p. 140. 

103 Pour la fiche ‘‘Regio dissimilitudinis’’, 209. 
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containing fourteen texts that are to the point. Here follows the complete 
list of all sixteen instances: 

Sermo 7 (PL 171, 404D): ... filius prodigus in regione dissimilitudinis 
dissipavit substantiam suam, vivendo luxuriose, et cupiens saturari de reli- 
quis porcorum, adhaesit uni civium regionis illius, id est diabolo. 

Sermo 9 (847(C): Filius ergo honorabilis Ephraim, puer delicatus, trans- 
migravit ab imagine et similitudine Dei, in qua conditus erat, in dissimili- 
tudinis vegionem. 

Ib. (848 D): His tribus traxit diabolus hominem in regionem dissimilitudinis, 
qui Dei similitudinem, in qua conditus fuerat, tribus aliis tenebat, scil. me- 
moria, intellectu, dilectione. 

Ib. (850 D): ...ideoque spiritus propheticus hominem qui in terram 
alienam, id est in regionem dissimilitudinis abscesserat, honorata appellatione 
revocat ad prudentiam ... 

Sermo 12 (445 C): Intellexisti breviter nostrae aversionis atque elongationis 
incentiva, et quemadmodum his quatuor modis itur in regionem dissimili- 
tudinis. 

Sermo 14 (856 AB): Sicut enim tribus modis a Deo receditur in regionem 
dissimilitudinis, scilicet cogitatu, verbo et opere malo, ita tribus modis in 
contrarium versis proficitur et ad Dei similitudinem revertitur, scil. cogitando 
bonum, loquendo et operando. 

Ib. (857 B): In hac aqua sine substantia perdidit ille prodigus filius sub- 
stantiam suam quam a patre acceperat et uni civium regionis adhaesit, scil. 
vegionis dissimilitudinis, id est diabolo. 

Sermo 17 (610C): Voluit enim (Dominus) in regione dissimilitudinis nos 
alere lacte suae Incarnationis, quo crescere nos faceret ad suavissimum et 
inaestimabilem gustum suae divinitatis. 

Sermo 20 (354 B): Peccantes enim, id est recedentes a Deo in regione dissi- 
militudinis septem corruptelae excipiunt. 

Sermo 23 (798 B): Homo vere, cum esset in abundantia divitiarum ... 
diabolicae persuasioni elatione superba acquiescens, a Deo in regione(m) 
dissimilitudinis abiit, a bono declinans, malo adhaesit. 

Sermo 26 (434 AB): A iustitia ad iniquitatem, a quiete ad miseriam, a 
beatitudine in mortem, ab accepta portione substantiae, quae eum contingebat, 
ad vegionem longinquam abiit, scil. dissimilitudinis, qua elongatur a Deo, non 
loco, quia ubique totus ipse et aeternaliter, adhaerens uni civium regionis illius, 
id est diabolo, qui est princeps regionis dissimilitudinis, qua elongatur a Deo. 

Ib. (436 A): Haec trinitas ... est regio dissimilitudinis, ubi memoria dissi- 
patur, intellectus caecatur, voluntas foedatur. 

Sermo 27 (ms Paris Nat. lat. 3537, £. 29v): Hic (Assur) violenter opprimebat 
Adam, hic est genus humanum, hic est filius prodigus qui dissipabat omnia 
sua bona, ut Lucas (ait), unde adhaesit uni civium regionis illius, id est diabolo, 
qui est civis, immo etiam princeps vegionis illius dissimilitudinis. 


104 In numbering Peter Lombard’s sermons, we follow the list published 
in the prolegomena of Petri Lombardi Libri IV Sententiarum, Quaracchi 1916, 
XXX—XXXI, and revised by J. de Ghellinck, art. Pierre Lombard, in Dict. 
théol., XII, 1961—1962. 


3 Franciscan Studies 
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Sermo 29 (ed. B. Hauréau, Notices et Extraits, III, 45, lin. 1): Videntur 
haec verba esse peccatoris qui longius advolavit in regionem longinquam, 
in regionem dissimilitudinis, ubi prave et inordiate vivendo dissipavit sub- 
stantiam suam. 


Ib. (ib. 45, lin. 26): Quatuor sunt alae sive pennae quibus advolavit in 
vegionem dissimilitudinis, in qua tribus vinculis irretitur et ligatur ne liberum 
habeat reditum. 

Again, of these sixteen instances, thirteen are constructed with the 
verb adire or some synonym, like transmigrare, recedere, abscedere etc. 
In several, the context contains many reminders of the fundamental 
passage of Peter Lombard’s commentary on psalm I, 1.195 

It is strange on the other hand that among the forty odd quota- 
tions,’°* previous to 1160, not one gives the original construction of 
St. Augustine.¥°? The only reference to the text of the Confessions, 
that I have met so far, is to be found in the following incipit of one of 
the sermons contained in ms Paris Nat. lat. 14590, f. 154:1 

In festivitate S. Augustini. Invenit se Augustinus longe esse a Deo in re- 
gione dissimilitudinis. De solemnitate venerabilis patris nostri Augustini 
sermones exquisitos saepe audistis. 

But the contents of this codex, as described by Hauréau’®® consist 
of sermons which were all preached to the canons of Saint-Victor as 
late as the second half of the twelfth century. 

From these facts, I would not dare conclude apodictically that 
Anselm of Laon was responsible for the introduction of the expression 
regio dissimilitudinis in Scholastic theology. It is always possible, 
though not probable, that someone preceded him. At least, of all the 
authors who have used it, he is the oldest that we know of up to the 
present, and there can be no doubt that his Glossa in psalmos was one 
of the main channels, if not the only one, through which it spread in 
the spiritual literature of the time. 


P. DAMIAN VAN DEN EYNDE, O.F.M. 
Rome (Italy) 


105 Especially in the sermons 14, 23 and 26. 

106 To the ten previously known (three of William of Saint-Thierry, five 
of St. Bernard, one of Peter Lombard and one of Hugh de Trois-Fontaines, 
exactly twenty-six new ones should be added, viz. five from the commentaries 
on the psalms, six from the Pseudo-Bede and fifteen from Peter Lombard. 

107 The only possible exception could be, according to E. Gilson (see above 
n. 96), the text of St. Bernard quoted n. 88. 

108 Cf. B. Hauréau, Notices et Extraits, III, 63. 

109 O.c., III, 18—67. 





GULIELMI DE WARE, O.F.M. 
DOCTRINA PHILOSOPHICA 
PER SUMMA CAPITA PROPOSITA 


—— doctorum insignium qui scholam franciscanam in aetate eius 
aurea, inter S. Bonaventuram scilicet et Duns Scotum, operibus 
magni momenti illustraverunt, continua est, per consequens etiam evo- 
lutio doctrinalis eiusdem scholae per gradus procedit. Saltus tamen, 
et non parvi, adsunt in nostra cognitione quam de hoc progressu habe- 
mus ; nam etiamsi auctores simulac eorum opera iam dudum innotuerunt, 
doctrina in iis tradita nondum est sufficienter explorata. Quod quidem 
mirum non est si prae oculis habetur, quantum sit laboriosum aut edi- 
tiones criticas postulatis hodiernis aptatas parare aut opera adhuc 
inedita sub aspectu doctrinali explanare. 

Inter auctores franciscales huius aetatis, quorum doctrina philosophico 
—theologica ignota vel fragmentarie tantum nota est, sine dubio eminet 


Gulielmus de Ware, dictus etiam Doctor Fundatus, quem constans 
traditio tamquam magistrum Doctoris Subtilis indicat. — In praesenti 
articulo eius mentem intendimus de principalibus problematibus philo- 
sophicis ex opere suo adhuc inedito summatim colligere paucisque ex- 
ponere. 


Notula de vita et opere. 


a) De vita Gulielmi de Ware (Warre, Guarro, Varro etc.) perpauca 
nobis transmissa sunt: natus est loco Ware (Hertfordshire) prope Lon- 
dinum in Anglia; Ordinem Minoriticum iuvenili aetate ingressus, Pro- 
vinciae Londinensis alumnus fuit. Studiis — haec iam in coniectura 
sunt posita — Oxonii absolutis, ibidem tamquam baccalaureus Senten- 
tiae legit, postea vero Parisiis, paulo ante Duns Scotum, docuit. In 
documentis iam inde a saeculo XIV ut magister Scoti laudatur, saeculo 
vero subsequenti huiusmodi traditio communis evasit simul cum titulis 
honorificis, utpote: ,,doctor praeclarus“, ,,doctor profundus, praeser- 
tim autem ,,doctor fundatus“ eidem passim attributis.* 


1 De vita et opere Gulielmi de Ware optimae disserit E. Longpré, Maiires 
Franciscains de Paris: Guillaume de Ware, in La France Franciscaine, V 1922, 
pp. 71—82, ubi tam documenta antiqua quam studia moderniora recensentur. 
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b) Unicum opus Gulielmi de Ware, quod hucusque innotuit, est scrip- 
tum super quatuor libros Sententiarum Petri Lombardi,? quod quidem 
non continet commentarium verum et proprium, sed potius quaestiones 
super problemata maioris ponderis quae occasione textus Magistri trac- 
tari solent. Qua de causa non omnes distinctiones exponuntur neque 
quaestiones super quatuor libros aequa ratione distributae sunt; 
habentur enim super primum librum 101, super secundum 53, super 
tertium 37, super quartum vero 39 quaestiones, quarum titulos A. Da- 
niels evulgavit*. Tempus compositionis huius operis, si considerantur 
auctores ibidem saepe citati, ut Henricus Gandavensis, Godefridus de 
Fontibus, Aegidius Romanus, Richardus de Mediavilla, vel alii nunc 
in textu nunc vero in margine passim nominati, ut Philippus de Brid- 
lington, Ioannes de Berewick, Petrus de Baldeswelle et Thomas Run- 
del, magna cum probabilitate inter annos 1290—1305 circumscribi 
potest.5 — Quaestiones Doctoris Fundati, immerito sane, usque hodie 
ineditae remanserunt, exceptis 23 quaestionibus, maxima ex parte 
ad thologiam spectantibus, sparsim editis.* Certe, qui hoc scriptum critica 
ratione edendum suscipiet, haud communes difficultates superare debe- 
bit, tum quia in permultis codicibus asservatur,’? tum quia, iudicio 


Bibliographiam usque ad an. 1938 exhibet J. Lechner, Wilhelm von Ware, 
in Lexikon fiir Theologie und Kirche, X 1938, p. 910s, cui adde: J. M. Bissen, 
Question inédite du Guillaume de Ware, O.F.M. sur le motif de l’incarnation, 
in Etudes Franciscaines, XLVI 1934, pp. 218—22; E. Magrini, La produzione 
letteraria di Guglielmo di Ware, in Miscellanea Francescana, XXXVI 1936, 
pp. 12—32, XXXVIII 1938, pp. 411—29; A. Emmen, Mariologische ideeén 
bij Willem van Ware, in Studia Catholica, XXI 1946, pp. 134—73; J. Lechner, 
Die mehrfachen Fassungen des Sentenzenkommentars des Wilhelm von Ware 
O. F. M., in Franziskanische Studien, XXXI 1949, pp. 14—3I1. 

2 Utrum Noster alia quoque opera scripserit necne, nescimus. Argumenta 
quibus E. Magrini, art. cit., nititur probare Gulielmum praeter Quaestiones 
in Sententias alia quinque opera scripsisse ad minus, neminem persuadent. 

% Zu den Beziehungen zwischen Wilhelm von Ware und Johannes Duns 
Skotus, in Franziskanische Studien, IV 1917, pp. 221—38. In paginis sequenti- 
bus Quaestiones Gulielmi brevitatis causa iuxta numerationem A. Daniels 
allegabimus, adiecto folio codicis Laurent., Plut. 33 dext. 1. Quaestiones per 
singulos libros sic dividuntur: I, qq. 1—101; II, qq. 102—154; III, qq. 155— 
191; IV, qq. 192—230. 

* De his quatuor ultimis auctoribus cf. A. G. Little — F. Pelster, Oxford 
Theology and Theologians, Oxford 1934, pp. 248, 278; J. Lechner, Beitrage 
zum mittelalterl. Franziskanerschrifttum, vornehmlich dey Oxforder Schule des 
13/14. Jahrh., auf Grund einer Florentiner Wilhelm von Ware-Hs., in Franzis- 
kanische Studien, XIX 1932, pp. 99—127. 

5 Cf. E. Longpré, art. cit., p.77; F. Pelster, Duns Skotus nach englischen 
Handschriften, in Zeitschrift fiir katholische Theologie, LI 1927, pp. 678; F. Steg- 
miiller, Repertorium Commentariorum in Sententias Petri Lombardi, Herbipoli 
1947, I, p. 142s. 

® Cf. Stegmiiller, op. cit., 142. 

7 Elenchus codicum magis compietus habetur ap. F. Stegmiiller, Joco cit. 
Sine dubio adhuc alii codices innotescent. 
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J. Lechner,® hi codices idem opus in tribus, vel forsitan in quatuor, 
redactionibus ab invicem plus minusve discrepantibus continent. 

Nostra praesens elucubratio fundatur super codicem qui habetur 
Florentiae, in Bibl. Laurentiana, Plut. 33, dext. 1 (membr., mm. 347/236, 
ff. 222, plenis paginis, manu anglica initio vel circa medietatem saec. XIV 
exaratus), quem iam plures variis sub aspectibus illustraverunt,® quique 
absque omni dubio opus genuinum Doctoris Fundati continet. Praeter 
hunc quoad locos maioris momenti aspeximus etiam duos alios codices 
Florentinos, scilicet Bibl. Nat. conv. sopp. A. 4.42 (= A) et C. 4.991 
(= C), non ea quidem intentione ut lectiones variantes notemus, sed 
ea tantum ut “‘solutiones variantes”’, si adsint, indicemus. Ad methodum 
vero quod attinet, opportunum visum est nobis verba auctoris frequenter 
et aliquando etiam abunde citare, partim quia non videmus quid prosit 
lectorem ad opus ineditum, quod prae manibus habere vix poterit, 
simpliciter remittere; partim quia hoc modo facultas datur auctori 
mentem suam propriis verbis explicandi. Nec intendimus sententias 
Doctoris Fundati cum opinionibus auctorum qui ipsum praecesserunt 
aut secuti sunt ex professo comparare, nam tali methodo non articulum 
sed librum scribere oporteret. 


I. Relatio inter philosophiam et theologiam. 


Gulielmus de Ware quaestionem specialem de relatione inter philo- 
sophiam et theologiam non instituit ; nihilominus e quaestionibus prologi, 
ubi investigat utrum theologia sit scientia, quid sit eius subiectum et 
finis etc., sufficienter colligi potest quid de hac re senserit. Tempore 
enim suo hoc problema speciale momentum ac gravitatem induit, 
causa praesertim Averroistarum, qui concentum fidei et rationis in 
dubium revocarunt. 


1. Theologia Dei et theologia nostra. 


Cum Doctor Fundatus de theologia tanquam scientia loquitur, sedulo 
distinguit inter theologiam in se et theologiam per accidens, seu quoad 
nos, homines viatores.!° Theologia, primo modo considerata, est illa 


8 Die mehrfachen Fassungen cit. 

® Accuratam huius codicis descriptionem videsis ap. P. Muscat, Gulielmi 
de Ware quaestio inedita de unitate Dei, in Antonianum, II 1927, pp. 1378S; 
auctoritates in eodem codice citatas collegit H. Spettmann, Die philosophie- 
geschichtliche Stellung des Wilhelm von Ware, in Philosophisches Jahrbuch der 
Gérresgesellschaft, XL 1927, pp. 401—13; XLI 1928, pp. 42—49; de notis 
marginalibus, studio dignis, optime egit J. Lechner, Beztrdge cit. 

10 Etiam Duns Scotus distinguit theologiam ‘in se’ et ‘in nobis’; vide 
Ordinatio I, prologus, n. 144: ‘‘Circa solutionem huius quaestionis sic procedo: 
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cognitio quam Deus ipse habet de se, vel angeli et beati in patria de 
ipso; nil mirum igitur si theologia, hoc sub aspectu accepta, est scientia, 
immo scientia perfectissima, certissima et evidentissima. Sed res aliter 
se habet si theologia comparatur ad nos: ad hoc enim ut theologia, vel 
quaecumque alia disciplina, sit scientia nobis, necesse est ut perfecte 
cognoscamus principia eius. Sed principia huius scientiae sunt articuli 
fidei, qui non sunt nobis noti ex evidentia rei, nec in se nec per aliquid 
aliud evidenter notum; qua de causa theologia nostra non est scientia. — 
Recitatis igitur atque refutatis opinionibus S. Thomae, Godefridi de 
Fontibus et Henrici Gandavensis," Noster suam “opinionem propriam” 
(ita notatur in margine) his verbis comprehendit: 


“Ideo dico aliter, quod accipiendo scientiam perfectam et propriam, 
haec scientia in se perfecta est, immo perfectissima et certissima, et 
hoc ex evidentia rei; homini tamen viatori, et hoc de lege communi, 
non est scientia. Primum patet, quia ista est de principiis, scilicet 
articulis fidei, quae secundum se sunt certissima et evidentissima et 
notissima et verissima, tamen nobis non, eo quod nobis non sunt nota 
ex evidentia rei, sed solum Deo et beatis in patria; et ideo nobis non est 
perfecte scientia’ (Q. 3, f. 4Vv). 


Iam manifestum est quod causa huius defectus non in theologia ipsa, 


sed in nobis quaerenda est: ex parte enim obiecti nihil deest theologiae 
quominus sit scientia; iamvero ratio scientiae ex parte obiecti sumitur, 
quod essentialiter respicit, non autem ex parte subiecti in quo est, et 
quod accidentaliter tantum respicit: 


“Quod autem theologia non est nobis scientia, non est ex defectu 
aliquo ex parte sua, sed propter parvitatem intellectus nostri, qui non 
potest in via attingere ad articulos fidei, de quibus est (theologia), 
ut intelligat ea ut sunt intelligibilia secundum se. Exemplum de sole, 
qui secundum se est maxime visibilis, non tamen oculo noctuae... 
Argumentum in contrarium verum concludit, quod haec scientia in 
se et in comparatione ad obiectum suum est certissima scientia, et ideo 
debet vere concedi scientia, quia in ordine ad obiectum attenditur vera 
ratio scientiae, non autem in ordine ad subiectum in quo; sed accidit 


I, p. 95). De quaestione utrum theologia per se et proprie debeat dici scientia 
speculativa vel practica, cf. L. Amoros, La teologia como ciencia practica en 
la escuela franciscana en los tiempos que preceden a Escoto, in Archives doctrinale 
et littévaive du Moyen age, 1X 1934, pp. 261—303, ubi pp. 291—303 quaestio 
4a Gulielmi de Ware edita est. 

11 Hi sunt doctores quorum nomina in margine codicis nostri iuxta opiniones 
a Gulielmo recitatas apparent. Quid singuli de nostro problemate docuerint, 
supervacaneum putamus hic inquirere. 
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subiecto, quia essentialiter scientia respicit obiectum suum et refertur 
ad ipsum, accidentaliter respicit subiectum hoc vel illud; aliter idem 
bis diceretur essentialiter et aeque primo” (Ibidem). 


2. Theologia et metaphysica. 


Theologia et metaphysica in doctrina Doctoris Fundati tali intervallo 
separantur quo quaelibet confusio a priori excluditur. Verum quidem 
est quod Deus non solum in theologia est subiectum, sed quodammodo, 
scilicet in quantum ens, etiam in metaphysica, quippe quae considerat 
ens in quantum ens, et sic omne ens, sive creatum sive increatum; sed 
ex hoc nullo modo sequitur quod metaphysica sit superior scientia 
quam theologia, vel, ut dici solet, quod theologia subalternetur meta- 
physicae; nam in theologia Deus subiectum est ut supernaturaiiter 
notus, in metaphysica vero ut naturaliter cognitus: 

“Ideo dicitur aliter, quod Deus in metaphysica non est subiectum nec 
contentum sub subiecto isi ut naturaliter et lumine naturali notus est. 
Sed Deus est subiectum theologiae ut supernaturaliter et in lumine 
supernaturali cognitus est. Et ideo Deus ut est hic subiectum, non cadit 
sub ente ut ens est subiectum in metaphysica, quia ens non quocumque 
modo est subiectum in metaphysica, sed ut naturaliter cognitum” 
(Q. 5, f. 7v). 

Theologia utique praeter Deum considerat etiam creaturas, sed nonnisi 
in quantum ordinantur ad Deum; eodem modo ac ex. gr. metaphysica 
habet pro subiecto principalissimo substantiam, cetera vero praedica- 
menta solummodo in relatione ad substantiam considerat: 

“Ut si ponatur quod metaphysica habeat substantiam pro subiecto 
principalissimo, et quod de ceteris praedicamentis non consideret nisi 
prout attributionem habent ad substantiam, sicut aliqui ponunt™, et 
credo quod sit verum. Similiter in proposito: Deus est subiectum 
principale et formale huius scientiae, et ceterae creaturae non consideran- 
tur hic nisi per attributionem ad Deum” (Ibidem). 

Theologia et metaphysica in hoc quoque differunt quod prima est 
scientia specialis et considerat subiectum speciale sub ratione speciali, 
alia econtra est scientia generalis de subiecto generali sub ratione 
generali: 


12 Eadem comparatione utitur etiam Henricus Gandavensis in Summa 
Quaestionum ordinariarum, art. XIX, q. 1 (ed. Parisiis 1520) I, ff. 114 v—115r 
et 117V; ipse tamen non censet exemplum, quantum ad metaphysicam spectat, 
veritati respondere. Ceterum nec Doctor Fundatus intendit hic negare ens 
esse subiectum metaphysicae; potest enim ens esse subiectum communissimum, 
substantia vero subiectum principalissimum. 
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“Item, et hoc est melius, sicut scientia generalis ad subiectum 
generale et sub ratione generali, ita scientia specialis ad subiectum speciale 
et sub ratione speciali. Cum ergo scientia generalis, ut generalis est, 
habet subiectum generale sive commune et sub ratione communi, sicut 
metaphysica ; scientia specialis, ut specialis est, habebit subiectum speciale 
et sub ratione speciali. Sed ista scientia est scientia specialis; ergo 
subiectum suum erit speciale et sub ratione speciali. Ideo dico quod 
haec ratio bonitatis; et ita Deus sub ratione boni et finis erit hic subtectum. 
Cuius ratio est quia scientia nobilissima est de subiecto nobilissimo et 
sub ratione nobilissima, ... quae quidem ratio est ratio boni et finis’’ 
(Q. 5, £77). 

Tandem, alius est finis theologiae et alius metaphysicae: haec namque 
prosequitur nudam cognitionem veri naturalis, illa vero cognitionem 
veri supernaturalis, cum tendentia ad bonum supernaturale: 

“Ideo dico quod finis istius scientiae (sc. theologiae) tantum est unicus, 
per se dico et proprius; et non dilectio boni nec cognitio veri ut stans 
in nuda cognitione, sed cognitio veri ut confesse, hoc est concorditer 
sive consonanter se habens appetitui recto tendenti in bonum super- 
naturale divinum, modo supernaturali’”’ (Q. 1, f. 2r). 

Insufficienter igitur assignant distinctionem inter theologiam natura- 


lem seu theodiceam et theologiam supernaturalem qui dicunt quod sicut 
“theologiae naturalis est finis proprius cognitio naturalis veri, quare 
et alterius theologiae cognitio veri supernaturalis’”’, nam iuxta Gulielmum 
““‘theologia humana est tantum ut sciamus, alia non solum ut sciamus, sed 
ut boni fiamus’’* (Ibidem). 


II. Theoria cognitionis. 


Problema cognitionis in omni doctrina philosophica momentum funda- 
mentale occupat. A solutione namque quaestionum: utrum cognitio 
veritatis sit nobis possibilis, quibus mediis fiat, quousque se extendat 


18 Noster hic Gandavensem impugnat, qui op. cit., art. XIX, q.2, (I, 
f. 116v—118r) asserit Deum simpliciter et absolute esse subiectum in theo- 
logia; ipse vero impugnatur a Scoto, iuxta cuius sententiam theologia est 
de Deo sub ratione qua est ‘haec essentia’, cf. Ordinatio, prologus, nn. 161—63 
et 167 (I, pp. 1078s). 

14 Fundatus hic sine dubio in mente habuit verba Aristotelis de fine scien- 
tiae moralis, in Ethica Nicom., II, c. 2: ‘“‘Quoniam igitur doctrina haec omnis 
non cognitionis causa suscepta est ut ceterae; non enim quid sit virtus quaeri- 
mus, ut cognoscamus, sed ut boni efficiamur: alioqui enim nihil ad beatitudi- 
nem conferret”’ (ed. Firmin-Didot, Parisiis 1878) II, p. 15, ll. 34—37. Cf. etiam 
S. Bonaventura, Sent. I, procemii q. 3, Resp.: ‘Unde hic est contemplationis 
gratia, et ut boni fiamus, principaliter tamen ut boni fiamus’’ (Opp. oman. I, p. 
13b). 
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et huiusmodi, dependat etiam possibilitas metaphysicae in genere et 
theodiceae in specie. Cohaerens atque continuata expositio horum 
problematum apud Fundatum difficilis redditur eo quod ipse haec et 
similia raro sub proprio titulo tractat, nec facile diiudicari potest quam- 
nam ex multis opinionibus, quas recitat, tandem suam faciat. 


1. Cognitio sensitiva. 


Iuxta axioma communiter receptum: “nihil est in intellectu quod 
non fuerit prius in sensu’’,!5 etiam Gulielmus de Ware fatetur quod 
“omnis cognitio naturalis nostra ortum habet a sensu” (Q. 2, f. 2v). 
Sensus enim et intellectus sunt potentiae ordinatae, et in talibus non 
potest aliquid esse obiectum superioris quin prius fuerit aliquo modo 
obiectum inferioris, “‘ut patet de sensu communi et sensibilibus perti- 
nentibus, et de intellectu et voluntate” (Ibidem). 

Sensus autem in hoc differt ab intellectu quod “‘sensus est virtus 
materialis alligata organo; ideo seipso non potest agere nisi informetur 
specie obiecti, quae est tibi ratio agendi” (Q. 129, f. 123r). Inde tamen 
non sequitur quod ad quamlibet cognitionem sensitivam semper requira- 
tur praesentia obiecti; nam, sicut Noster per transennam adnotat, 
cognitio sensitiva alicuius obiecti triplici modo fieri potest: 


“Cognoscitur enim aliquid sensibiliter per praesentiam suam, sicut 
color praesens oculo bene disposito; secundo, per speciem propriam, 
quando est absens (f. 19v), sicut patet quando homo imaginatur colorem 
exsistens in tenebris, quem visus videt in lumine; tertio, per speciem 
alienam, sicut ovis cognoscit inimicitiam lupi, et non per speciem inimi- 
citiae sed ipsius lupi; et hoc pertinet ad potentiam aestimativam” 
(Q. 20, f. 19gr—v). 


2. Processus cognitionis intellectivae 


Problema satis intricatum cognitionis intellectivae Gulielmus de Ware 
methodo historica pertractat, plures referens et examinans opiniones, 
non quidem propter se, sed potius ut ex eis eligat illam quam pro suo 
fine principali, quaestionibus scilicet theologicis dirimendis, aptiorem 
iudicat. Inter auctores quos prae oculis habet, primatum tenet Henricus 
Gandavensis, cuius positiones aliquando crisi submittit, aliquando vero 
amplectitur. 

a) Functiones intellectus agentis et intellectus possibilis. — Cognitio, 
saltem mundi exterioris, ut modo tetigimus, cum sensatione incipit : imago 
obiecti seu species sensibilis vel phantasma recipitur in vi imaginativa 


18 Cf. tamen infra, nota 21. 
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seu phantastica, ut cognitionem sensibilem eliciat. Sed cum phantasma 
non sit intelligibile nisi in potentia, 2d hoc ut cognitio intellectiva habe- 
atur, necesse est imprimis ut intellectus agens, qui est habitus luci 
similis, sua luce phantasma irradiet. Haec irradiatio efficit ut id quod 
in phantasmate erat intelligibile solum in potentia, fiat nunc actu 
intelligibile et qua tale intellectum possibilem moveat. Intellectus 
tamen agens, eodem momento quo phantasma illuminat, agit etiam 
super intellectum possibilem, eum disponendo simulatque illuminando, 
ut specie intelligibili recepta actum intelligendi eliciat. 

Haec in quaestione 28a habentur ubi Gulielmus quaerit, utrum in- 
tellectus agens pertineat ad imaginem SS. Trinitatis. In promptu est 
quod ad hanc quaestionem dirimenda ante omnia necesse est deter- 
minare, quid sit et quid faciat intellectus agens. Circa hoc problema 
Noster, reiectis iam duabus opinionibus, tertiam proponit, quae licet 
his introducatur verbis: “‘aliter igitur dicitur’’, in margine tamen tan- 
quam “‘opinio propria’’ indicatur: 

“Aliter igitur dicitur: circa quod sciendum est primo, quid est intellec- 
tus agens... De primo scisndum est quod secundum Philosophum, 
III De anima, intellectus agens est habitus ut lux. Sicut enim lux non 
habet solum actuare colorem ut faciat de potentia visibili actu visibile, 
sed etiam disponere medium ad receptionem speciei, ita intellectus 
agens habet per irradiationem suam phantasma actuare, ut de in poten- 
tia intelligibilibus faciat actu intelligibilia. Et habet etiam disponere 
intellectum potentialem sive memoriam ad receptionem specierum in- 
telligibilium ... Si igitur ponamus opinionem Avicennae, cui ut vide- 
tur concordat Commentator, scilicet quod color in tenebris non habet 
esse nisi in potentia, et quod in oculo cati esset tantum lumen quod 
possit videre in tenebris: sicut tunc oculus cati faceret duo circa colorem, 
(f. 27r) ... sic lumen intellectus agentis proportionaliter duo facit circa 
phantasma: unum, quod facit intelligibile quod est ibi in potentia, esse 
intelligibile in actu; et aliud, quod dat sibi actualitatem per quam possit 
movere intellectum possibilem. — Similiter circa intellectum possibilem 
duo facit: unum, quod disponit ipsum ad receptionem speciei; et aliud 
quod dat sibi actualitatem per quam possit elicere actum secundum” 
(Q. 28, f. 26v—27r). 

Cum Doctor Fundatus haec scriberet, certo certius ante oculos habuit 
Henrici Gandavensis Quodlibet XIII, qu. 8, ubi eadem problemata cum 
solita prolixitate exponuntur.1* Hanc Noster partim in breviorem 
formam redegit partim vero immutavit. Intellectus enim agens etiam 


16 Ed. Venetiis 1613, II, f. 300 v—3or1r. 
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iuxta Gandavensem “facit duo circa phantasmata et duo circa possibilem 
intellectum”’. Adest tamen non parvi momenti differentia, nam Henricus 
de receptione speciei intelligibilis ne verbum quidem facit, sed loco 
eius de causatione actus intellectionis loquitur.17 Ipse enim, ut notum 
est, non admisit necessitatem ponendi speciem intelligibilem impressam 
in intellectu possibili;!* Noster econtra eam admittit, quare eam in 
expositionem ipsius adversarii quasi furtim invexit. 

b) Species intelligibilis. — Admissa necessitate speciei intelligibilis, 
iure quaeritur, ad quid talis species in processu cognitivo serviat. Ter- 
minos huius quaestionis Gulielmus accurate delimitat: ““Utrum species 
requiratur in intellectu propter defectum potentiae vel propter absen- 
tiam obiecti; et hoc est quaerere, utrum species posita mediet inter 
potentiam et actum vel inter actum et obiectum” (Q. 129, f. 121v). 

Secundum positionem Fundati intellectus est potentia activa, et ideo 
species intelligibilis non est forma elicitiva intellectionis, velut mediatrix 
inter potentiam et actum, ut ex. gr. in doctrina S. Thomae’®, sed im- 
primitur in intellectum possibilem hac unica functione ut exprimat et 
repraesentet obiectum, quando hoc ultimum non potest esse praesens 
in intellectu per essentiam suam ; mediat igitur inter obiectum et actum, 
non autem inter potentiam et actum: 

“Quarta opinio,?° quod species requiritur non propter potentiam sed 
propter obiectum; ut sic potentia sit activa pure. Et secundum hanc 
ultimam opinionem species mediat inter actum et obiectum, et solum im- 
primitur in intellectu possibili ut exprimat obiectum. Unde accidit 
speciei, ut deservit intellectui in intelligendo, quod imprimatur. Idem 
enim faceret quod nunc facit si posset ibi esse sine hoc quod inhaereret ; 
quia non requiritur tanquam forma elicitiva a parte potentiae, sed solum 
sicut forma expressiva obiecti. Et hoc ideo quia obiectum ipsum in 
ratione obiecti non est ipsi intellectui praesens secundum essentiam 
suam“ (f. 122v). 

Verum quidem est quod intellectus possibilis de se potentia indeter- 
minata est, sed ex hoc non sequitur quod indigeat specie tanquam 


17 Ibidem, f. 301r. 

18 Quodlibet XIII, q.11: “In vi autem apprehensiva intellectiva nulla 
species requiritur de obiecto” (II, f. 309va). Cf. M. de Wulf, Etudes sur Henri 
de Gand, Louvain — Paris 1894, pp. 90s. 

19 Summa Theol., I, q. 85, a. 2: “Et ideo dicendum est quod species intelli- 
gibilis se habet ad intellectum ut quo intelligit intellectus.”’ 

20 Non est dubium quin haec sit opinio propria Nostri, cum in quaestione: 
Utrum ideae sint in Deo, hoc idem in proprio nomine asserat: “‘Ideo dico quod 
ita proportionaliter est in Deo sicut in nobis. In nobis autem ita est quod 
species, quae est in intellectu, non cadit media inter potentiam et actum, sed 
inter actum et obiectum” (Q. 101, f. 871). 
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forma elicitiva suae actionis, nam indeterminatio ipsius non est talis 
qualis ex. gr. lapidis, sed potius talis qualis indeterminatio ignis ad 
calefaciendum hoc vel illud lignum; et huiusmodi indeterminatio non 
fert secum imperfectionem nec significat defectum actualitatis: 

“Et isto secundo modo intellectus possibilis est indifferens ad in- 
telligendum hoc vel illud quantum est ex parte potentiae; et determina- 
tur per voluntatem ad intelligendum hoc et non illud, et per speciem 
repraesentantem hoc determinatum (obiectum). Non quod species requi- 
ratur a parte potentiae propter defectum actualitatis potentiae, requiri- 
tur tamen propter obiectum absens, ut per ipsam obiectum praesentetur 
potentiae. Et sic species repraesentative determinat potentiam ad obiec- 
tum cuius est species, et voluntas imperative, sicut si caliditas esset 
sub imperio ignis, posset per imperium ignis calefacere hoc et non illud” 
(f. 1231). 

Unde intellectus possibilis propter hoc solum vocatur possibilis, quia 
specie ei non impressa non potest exire in actum circa obiecta absentia. 
Intellectus agens autem in sua actione nec impressionem nec aliquam 
praeviam dispositionem praesupponit, sedi mmediate agit in phantas- 
mata in quibus quiditas rei materialis, quae est obiectum intellectus, 
cum conditionibus materialibus continetur. Intellectus agentis est 
has conditiones removere seu abstrahere, et ita efficere, ut id quod ibi 
erat intelligibile solum in potentia, fiat actu intelligibile: 

“Ita quod actio intellectus agentis non est recipiendo sed quasi ope- 
rando circa aliud extra se, ut circa phantasma, et ipsius est facere 
universale. Universalia enim, ut dicit Commentator, III De anima, 
cap. 18, nullum habent esse extra animam, quod intendit Plato; quoniam 
si ita esset, non indigeret Aristoteles ponere intellectum agentem. Unde 
phantasma, eo ipso quod phantasma, est obiectum intellectus agentis. 
Sed aliter est de intellectu possibili, quia praesupponit ante se potentiam 
sui generis disponentem sibi obiectum, scilicet phantasma, et ideo non 
potest agere sine specie recepta in se. Et sic antequam agit, patitur ab 
obiecto, recipiendo impressionem obiecti. Non quod ipsa species sibi 
imprimatur ut sit sibi forma et ratio agendi, sed sibi imprimitur ut 
exprimatur ut forma obiecti inter obiectum et actum; et propter hoc 
dicitur intellectus possibilis” (Ibidem). 

c) Cognitio intuitiva. — Ex positione, quam modo descripsimus, sequi- 
tur corollarium magni momenti, quod Noster subnotare non omittit: 
si species requiritur solummodo propter absentiam obiecti, tunc obiecta 
intellectui in se et per se ipsis praesentia immediate et sine specie intueri 
possunt: 
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“Hic praesuppositis patent multae difficultates, scilicet quod habi- 
tus animae, actus et potentiae et essentia animae et essentia divina in 
patria, et breviter omnia quae sunt praesentia animae per essentiam, 
intelliguntur sine specie, quia species solum requiritur propter absentiam 
obiecti. Et ipsa voluntas intelligitur sine specie et actus eius, quia 
omnia sunt spiritualia secundum se, et ideo per se intelligibilia.** — 
Non sic phantasma, absolute loquendo, quia illud, ut sic, non est in- 
telligibile ante operationem intellectus agentis, quia ut sic (f. 123Vv), 
non est mere spirituale et immateriale. Aliae autem res materiales 
extra intelliguntur per species impressas in possibili’” (f. 123r—v). 

d) Conceptus seu verbum mentis. — Effectus seu terminus intellectualis 
operationis, quam modo descripsimus, est ‘verbum mentis’. Quod 
cum sit imago Verbi divini, adeo ut eius efformatio repraesentet aeternam 
Verbia Patre generationem, apud auctores scholasticos obiectum multimo- 
dae speculationis constituit; nostra tamen ad praesens non interest nisi 
examen ipsius in sensu stricte philosophico, scilicet in quantum idem 
est ac conceptus. — Quid igitur est verbum hoc sub aspectu acceptum ? 
Doctor Fundatus post longam titubationem tanquam probabiliorem 
enuntiat sententiam iuxta quam verbum est “‘actus intellectus passive 
acceptus’’*2 (Q. 85, f.71v), et pro ratione huiusmodi probabilitatis 
assignat auctoritatem Henrici Gandavensis et aliorum doctorum “‘moder- 
norum”’: 

“Ista opinio videtur probabilis, quia verbo sic dicto convenit 
definitio Gandavensis superius data,?* nam actus est terminus intellec- 
tualis operationis, non tamen realiter distinctus est; emanans ab agente 
secundum actum et manens in agente; et est declarativus obiecti. — 
Quod vero sic debet poni verbum quatuor signa adducuntur: primum 
est quod auctoritates Sanctorum videntur hoc dare, sicut allegatum est. 


21 Tuxta haec tritum illud axioma: ‘nihil est in intellectu quod non prius 
fuerit in sensu’, integrandum est cum hoc supplemento leibniziano: ‘nisi ipse 
intellectus’, quod tamen apud Nostrum innatismum non implicat. — Similis 
est positio Henrici Gandavensis, Quodl. IV, q. 7: “‘Sic ergo de divina essentia 
praesente intellectui creato, ut visibili per essentiam, et de ipso intellectu sibi 
praesente per substantiam, ponimus quod sine omni specie media cognos- 
cuntur ab intellectu. Simili modo ponimus hoc idem de omni quod per suam 
essentiam praesens est in intellectu quocumque modo” (I, f. 149d). 

22 Quaestio 85 edita est a M. Schmaus, Der Liber Propugnatorius des Tho- 
mas Anglicus und die Lehrunterschiede zwischen Thomas von Aquin und Duns 
Skotus, in Beitrage zur Geschichte der Philosophie des Mitielalters, XXIX, 
Miinster 1930, II. Teil: Die Trinitarischen Lehrdifferenzen, pp. 253*—271*; 
ibidem, pp. 234*—285* editae sunt aliae quinque quaestiones Nostri, nempe: 
78—79, 83, 90 et or. 

23 In hac quaestione, f. 69v. Cf. Henricum, Summa, art. XL, q. 7: “Verbum 
est terminus actionis intellectualis, emanans ab intelligente secundum actum, 
manens in ipso intelligente, alterius declarativum”’ (I, f. 26o0r). 
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Secundum, quia doctores moderni temporis in hoc concordant: Ganda- 
vensis et Murro* et Mediavilla.?5 Tertium est quod plures diffi- 
cultates solvuntur; per hoc etiam patet, utrum in patria formetur 
verbum vel non, utrum de re praesenti, utrum in quolibet actu, utrum 
actu directo vel reflexo, et omnia talia... Quartum signum est, quod 
hoc modo ponendo salvantur omnia quae ponuntur a parte intellectus: 
nam sive ponatur species in intellectu sive non, adhuc potest poni verbum 
ex quo est actus. Similiter, ponendo terminum realiter differentem 
vel non realiter differentem, adhuc verbum salvari potest. Similiter, 
ponendo quod intelligentia et memoria sint duae vires vel quod sint 
una, stat cum hoc quod verbum ponitur esse actus” (Q. 85, f. 71v). 

Quoad entitatem vero quae verbo mentis seu conceptui competit, 
Noster, verbis S. Augustini innixus, concludit conceptum esse passionem 
in anima seu “accidens inhaerens menti”’: 

“Item, Augustinus, IX (De) Trinitate, cap. 8, de magnis: Conceptam 
rerum veritatem notitiam tanquam verbum apud nos habemus, et 
dicendo intus gignimus; nec a nobis nascendo discedit. Cum autem ad 
alios loquimur, verbo intus manenti ministerium vocis adhibemus. — 
Ex his patet quod verbum est accidens inhaerens menti” (Q. 84, f. 68v). 

Conceptus ergo habet esse reale physicum in intellectu tanquam sub- 
iecto, non est igitur ens mere ideale seu logicum. 

Iuxta verba S. Augustini modo allegata “cum autem ad alios loquimur, 
verbo intus manenti ministerium vocis adhibemus”, praeter verbum 
mentale seu conceptum habemus etiam verbum vocale seu vocem, cuius 
officium est significare. Sed quid: an conceptum vel rem ipsam extra 
mentem? Fundatus respondet quod vox immediate quidem conceptum, 
sed principaliter et finaliter ipsam rem extra significat: 

“Ideo dicitur ad argumentum quod vox immediate significat ipsam 
passionem sive conceptum, sed principaliter et finaliter significat tpsam 
rem extra. Et sicut non fit praedicatio propter ipsas voces, similiter 
non fit praedicatio propter ipsas conceptiones, sed fit praedicatio rei 
de re.2® — Tamen aliter: quod ista tria se habent secundum ordinem: 
species rei intelligibilis in anima, quiditas rei, et res ut individualiter 


24 Scilicet Ioannes Murrho, O. F. M., de quo cf. P. Glorieux, La littérature 
quodlibétique, Paris 1935, II, p. 158. 

% Richardus de Mediavilla, Sent. I, d.27, a. 2, q. 1: “Et sic verbum est 
formatus conceptus quem intellectus format; et sic magis proprie dicitur 
verbum, quia verbum dicit rem emanantem a dicente. Intelligere vero dicit 
‘quod’ ut manens intelligibile, et etiam ipsa species’”’ (ed. Venetiis 1509, f. 88a). 

26 Ita opinatur etiam Doctor Subtilis, Op. Oxon., I, d.17, q. 3, n. 19: 
“Tllud quod significatur per vocem proprie est res; sunt tamen signa multa 
ordinata eiusdem significati: littera, vox et conceptus” (ed. Vivés, X, p. 378). 
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exsistit; ita quod quiditas rei est illud quod primo intelligitur, et ideo 
quiditas primo per vocem significatur. Tunc quande dicunt auctoritates 
quod vox significat passionem in anima, accipiunt ibi passionem non 
pro specie inhaerente menti quae est sibi ratio intelligendi, sed pro ipsa 
quiditate rei intellecta, quae dicitur passio in anima, quia est in anima 
sicut cognitum in cognoscente” (Ibidem). 


3- Ratio et limites humanae cognitionis 


a) Lumen naturale — cognitio naturalis. — Notum est quod S. Bona- 
ventura eiusque discipuli ad plenam certamque veritatis cognitionem 
necessariam censebant immediatam luminis increati assistentiam. Etiam 
Henricus Gandavensis, modo suo, eiusdem luminis illustrationi tribuit 
possibilitatem cognoscendi verum sub ratione veri.?? 

Noster viam scholae bonaventurianae hac in re relinquens nec Ganda- 
vensi assentiens, contra ambos modos ponendi sine ulla haesitatione 
declarat: “Unde concedendum est quod anima potest videre aliqua, 
immo omnia naturaliter cognoscibilia mediante lumine naturalt, sine aliquo 
tali lumine supernaturali, supposita semper influentia Dei generali” 
(Q. 10, f. 18v). 

Lumen utique istud naturale nihil aliud est quam lumen proprium 
ipsius intellectus agentis a Creatore sibi inditum, influentia vero Dei 
generalis eadem est ac providentia divina universalis “secundum quod 
indidit sibi lumen naturale ad omnia cognoscibilia naturaliter cognos- 
cenda” (Q. 2, f. 2v). 

Contra positionem bonaventurianam, inter alia argumenta, ad 
nobilitatem animae humanae appellat, quae, Deo volente, non debet 
deficere in necessariis ad suam actionem naturalem: 

“‘Anima est nobilissima inter omnes alias creaturas; ergo sicut quae- 
libet alia creatura habet instrumenta propria per quae potest elicere 
actionem suam naturalem, sic anima, immo multo fortius, cum sit nobi- 
lior, debet habere instrumenta propria per quae possit elicere actionem 
suam naturalem quae est intelligere. Sicut enim natura non deficit in 
necessariis, secundum Aristotelem et Commentatorem, II De caelo et 
mundo et III De anima, sic nec Deus” (Q. 109, f. 18v). 

Opinio autem Gandavensis opponit, quod omni gradui cognitionis 


27 Summa, art. I, q. 2: “Absolute ergo dicendum quod homo synceram 
veritatem de nulla re habere potest, ex puris naturalibus eius notitiam acqui- 
rendo: sed solum illustratione luminis divini’’ (I, f. 8r): cf. Quodl. IX, q. 15 
(I, f. 110v—112r). 

28 Hanc quaestionem cum brevi introductione edidit A. Daniels, Wilhelm 
von Ware iiber das menschliche Erkennen, in Beitraége zur Geschichte der Philo- 
sophie des Mittelalters, I Supplementband, Miinster 1913, pp. 309—318. 
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competit sua ratio operandi; et si in omni actione requiretur lumen 
supernaturale, nulla cognitio esset naturalis, quod falsum est: 

“Sicut lumen gloriae sufficit ad cognoscendum omnia quae spectant 
ad cognitionem gloriosam, et lumen fidei ad cognoscendum omnia quae 
subsunt fidei, ita lumen naturale ad cognoscendum omnia quae sub- 
sunt cognitioni naturali, supposita, dico, universali influentia divina. — 
Item, si lumen supernaturale requiretur in omni cognitione intellec- 
tuali, cum omnis operatio accipiat denominationem et qualificationem 
ex modo et ratione operandi, sequitur quod omnis talis operatio esset 
supernaturalis”’ (Ibidem). 

Et si adversarii arguant necessariam luminis infallibilis assistentiam 
ad praeveniendos errores intellectus nostri fallibilis, vel ad discernen- 
dum verum a falso, quae per speciem, iuxta ipsos, indifferenter reprae- 
sentarentur, Noster negat quod error ex insufficientia luminis naturalis 
proveniat, nam in rei veritate “errcr contingit in anima ex hoc quod 
male utitur illo lumine naturali’” ; quod vero ad species spectat, “species 
quantum est de se, semper repraesentat verum et facit cognitionem 
veram ; unde quod accidit error in cognitione, hoc est aliunde, puta ex 
passione vel ex aliqua alia indispositione concurrente’’®® (f. gr). 

b) Limites cognitionis naturalis. — Ut ex praedictis manifesto apparet 
Gulielmus de Ware dignitatem intellectus humani strenue vindicat 
atque de possibilitate et obiectivitate humanae cognitionis nullatenus 
dubitat. Sed alia ex parte etiam limites eiusdem cognitionis non minori 
firmitate determinat; errant qui imaginantur quod “ad quaecumque 
cognoscenda supernaturalia et naturalia sufficiunt scientiae acquisitae 
et potentia naturalis cum lumine naturali sibi indito naturaliter’”’ 
(Q. 2, f.2v). Potentia enim naturalis, solo lumine naturali, non valet 
cognoscere nisi obiecta naturalia, modo naturali: 

“Quando agens agit mediante instrumento aliquo, impossibile est 
ipsum agens attingere per actum suum obiectum aliquod excedens natu- 
ram instrumenti. Exemplum: quia mediante serra non attingitur 
archa, sed divisio ligni solum. Sed omnis operatio naturalis intellectus 
nostri est mediante lumine naturali tanquam instrumento: igitur non 
potest pertingere mediante isto lumine ad aliquod scibile quod istud 
lumen excedit. Sed multa sunt scibilia talia, scilicet resurrectio mortuo- 
rum, et quod Deus sit trinus et unus, et partus Virginis et huiusmodi 
multa”’ (Ibidem). 


29 Similiter respondet etiam Duns Scotus, Op. Oxon., I, d. 3, q. 4, 1. 14: 
“‘Respondeo: ista veritas quiescit in intellectu quod potentia non errat circa 
obiectum proportionatum nisi indisposita sit” (IX, p. 182s). 
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Habet tamen intellectus noster in se quandam dispositionem passivam 
seu potentiam obedientialem ad recipiendum aliquod donum super- 
naturale, quo adiuvante potest videre illa ad quorum visionem proprium 
lumen, utpote parvum ac limitatum, non sufficeret. Ex hoc tamen non 
sequitur quod inter potentiam intellectivam et obiecta supernaturalia 
sit omnimoda improportio, qualis est ex. gr. inter visum et sapores, 
sed potius talis qualis inter oculum et aliquod obiectum visibile parvum, 
quod lumine quidem proprio, utpote modico, videre non potest, lumine 
tamen maiori potest: 

“Ita dico hic, quod ista improportio est parvitatis luminis naturalis 
et potentiae ad tale visibile, et ideo de se non potest assurgere ad illius 
cognitionem, sed requirit aliud lumen disponens potentiam et fortifi- 
cans. — Quod autem accipitur in minori, quod potentia naturalis non 
fit non naturalis per donum supernaturale, verum est; tamen in virtute 
illius doni potest in aliquod cognoscibile cognoscendum in quod non 
possit ex proprio lumine tantum, eo quod tale donum fortificat poten- 
tiam et elevat ipsam supra se” (f. 3r). 


III. Theologia naturalis 


Inquirenti de Deo duplex quaestio occurit solvenda: ‘si est’ seu de 
exsistentia, et ‘quid est’ seu de essentia vel quiditate et de his quae 
essentiam consequuntur, scilicet de attributis. In promptu est quod ex 
his duobus primo loco quaestio de exsistentia est dirimenda, etiamsi 
prius oporteat scire quid sit illud quod per hoc nomen ‘Deus’ significatur. 


1. Propositio ‘Deus est’ demonstratione indiget 


Oportetne demonstrare Deum esse, an vero sit per se notum velut 
haec propositio “‘omne totum est maius sua parte’’, cuius veritas, ter- 
minis intellectis, immediate et sine ulla demonstratione percipitur? 
Explanatio huius quaestionis apud Nostrum satis spissa et operosa est 
cum solutione aliquantulum ambigua.*° 

Iuxta Fundatum illa propositio est per se nota quae ex intellectu 
terminorum et per evidentiam propriam innotescit, non autem ex aliis 
propositionibus notioribus, ut v. gr. conclusio alicuius syllogismi: “Illa 
propositio est per se nota quando scito quid significatur nomine termini, 
statim ex natura termini, non ex relatione ad aliud, scit praedicatum 


80 Quaestio 21, id est: Uivum Deum esse sit per se notum, edita est apud 
A. Daniels, Quellenbeitriige und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der Goites- 
beweise im 13. Jahrhundert, in Beitréige zur Geschichte der Philosophie des 
Mitielalters, VIII, Miinster 1909, pp. 98—104. 
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inesse tali subiecto; quod non contingit in aliqua conclusione’’ (Q. 21, 
f. zor). Unde non omnis propositio necessaria, eo ipso quod necessaria, 
est etiam per se nota, sed solum illa “quae non habet evidentiam ab 
alio sed a se solum ; quod non habet omnis propositio necessaria” (Ibidem). 

Si nunc quaeratur utrum huiusmodi conditiones huic propositioni 
‘Deus est’ conveniant necne, Gulielmus ita respondet ac si tam negan- 
tibus quam affirmantibus satisfacere vellet: distinguit imprimis pro- 
positionem magis per se notam et minus per se notam; deinde declarat 
propositionem “Deus est’ esse minus per se notam quoad nos, ut tandem 
praeter exspectationem concludat: ‘ideo ista propositio non est per se 
nota... quoad nos”. Sed adducamus verba Auctoris: 

“TIdeo dicitur sic, quod sicut inter propositiones de contingenti est 
aliqua magis contingens et aliqua minus... Similiter in propositionibus 
per se notis est dare aliquam propositionem per se notam in suo potissimo 
esse, et aliam minus per se notam, non in potissimo esse notionis. Illa 
propositio est per se nota in potissimo suo esse quoad nos, quando sig- 
nificata terminorum sensibiliter et experimentaliter sciuntur sine magno 
labore, sicut patet de terminis huius propositionis ‘““omne totum est 
maius sua parte’: sensibiliter enim scit homo quid est totum et quid 
pars. Et illa propositio est minus per se nota, quando significata termi- 
norum non sciuntur sensibiliter sed cum magno labore, saltem quoad 
nos. Et quia sic est de significatis terminorum huius propositionis 
‘Deus est’ quod homo nescit nisi cum magno labore, ideo*! ista propo- 
sitio non est per se nota, quia prima, dico quoad nos, licet simpliciter 
sit notissima’”’ (Ibidem). 

Ex praemissis equidem conclusionem potius hoc modo antecepimus: 
ideo ista propositio est minus per se nota. Tota namque solutio tenorem 
affirmativum habet, ut etiam ex responsionibus ad obiecta apparet, 
ubi identidem repetitur: “hoc non obstat quin ista propositio sit per 
se nota modo supradicto’’, quod intelligitur non solum de propositione 
ut in se est seu simpliciter, sed etiam quoad homines, saltem sapientes: 
“Item, et aliter, quod propositio non est iudicanda talis vel talis secun- 
dum iudicium cuiuslibet, sed respectu sapientis... cum respectu 
sapientis et non ipsius (insipientis) debet iudicari per se nota vel non 
per se nota” (Ibidem). 


31 Loco ‘ideo .. . notissima”’ in A, f. 15b legitur: ‘‘Ideo ista proposito non 
est per se nota sicut prima”, in C vero f. 21d: “‘Ideo ista proposito non est per 
se nota quia prima’, similiter apud A. Daniels, loco cit., p. 102; ibidem, nota 2 
dantur lectiones variantes cod. Vindob. Nat. 1438: ‘“‘quasi prima”, et cod. 
Oxford, Merton 103: ‘‘Ideo ista propositio non est per se nota quoad nos, licet 
in esse suo potissimo et ideo per se nota quia prima omnium.” 
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Ita, scilicet affirmative, intellexit hanc solutionem etiam A. Daniels; 
et quia Fundatus pro parte affirmativa citat Proslogion S. Anselmi, 
ideo idem cl. Auctor Nostrum quoque fautoribus celebris illius argu- 
menti ontologici adnumeravit.*” 


Cum tamen immutationi textus, quam modo coniectavimus, codices 
manuscripti non suffragentur, intentio Gulielmi ita intelligenda videtur: 
haec propositio ‘Deus est’, cum sit iudicium analyticum in cuius 
subiecto includitur praedicatum, de iure per se nota est, et restat talis 
etiam si aliqui de facto relationem praedicati ad subiectum perspicere 
non valent. Hoc sensu resolvitur quaestio ad partem affirmativam, et 
etiam argumentum Proslogii nonnisi hoc sensu valet, scilicet si aliquis 
ita sapiens est ut illud penitus perspiciat. Sed nos communes mortales 
de lege communi, — et hoc est quod ad praesens nostra interest —, 
Deum esse nonnisi cum magno labore, id est per demonstrationem 
scimus ; quod idem valet ac dicere: “‘ista propositio non est per se nota... 
quoad nos”. 


Ceterum, hanc interpretationem exigit etiam aliud Doctoris Fundati 
principium: “Nihil de Deo cognoscimus nisi per effectus ad quos se 
habet in ratione causae efficientis” (Q. 22,f 2o0v). Si nihil, ergo nec 
exsistentiam, et si per effectus, itaque non per se et immediate. — Si 
autem de intentione Nostri aliquod dubium adhuc restaret, illud definitive 
tollet nota marginalis in imo folio prima manu apposita, quae ad hoc 
ipsum addita videtur ut quaestionem minus clare expositam melius 
explanet: 


“Tila propositio quae nullo modo potest cognosci a nobis nisi arguitive 
et per demonstrationem, non est per se nota nobis. Huiusmodi est 
haec: Deum esse. — Maior est manifesta de se. Ex quo enim non cog- 
noscitur nisi demonstrative, non potest a nobis per se cognosci, quia 
‘per se’ et ‘per aliud’ opponuntur. — Minor patet, quia in notitiam 
terminorum huius propositionis non possumus nunc devenire nisi per 
arguitionem ab effectu ad causam; quia tolle effectum, nunquam scietur 
significatum terminorum; et ex notitia terminorum immediate dependet 
inhaerentia praedicati ad subiectum. Ergo in fine discursus assentitur 
propositioni non ex evidentia terminorum, sed propter demonstrationem, 
quia quod praecisa causa causae, scilicet notitia terminorum, est causa 
causati, scilicet compositionis et inhaerentiae terminorum. Huiusmodi 
est demonstratio per effectus’’** (f. 19v). 


32 Loco cit., p. 125. 
33 Haec nota marginalis in codd. A et C non invenitur. 


@° 
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2. Viae ad exsistentiam Dei demonstrandam 


Si Deum esse non est per se notum nobis, necesse est, fide utique 
exclusa, ad hanc veritatem per demonstrationem pervenire. Quae 
quidem demonstratio non erit a priori seu propter quid, sed solum a 
posteriori seu quia, accipiendo effectus pro medio ad concludendum 
esse de Deo. 

Doctor Fundatus in quaestione: Utrum Deus sit™ (Q. 15, f. I2r), pro 
fundamento allegat verba S. Augustini,> quae non solum Deum esse 
affirmant, sed simul etiam nominis definitionem, pro ulteriori argumenta- 
tione necessariam, exprimunt: “Universa rerum natura proclamat habere 
se praestantissimum Conditorem”’, et ““Omnes hoc Deum esse consen- 
tiunt quod ceteris rebus anteponunt” (f. 12v). Ad probandum autem 
quod tale ens in rerum natura exsistit, Noster, sine ulla ambitione 
novitatis, sex enumerat argumenta seu vias, non omittens indicare 
quemnam istae viae habeant auctorem. 

a) Aristoteles, VIII Physicorum,®* ex motu nititur ostendere Deum 
esse. Ast via ista Gulielmo minus placet, qua de causa modum arguendi 
Aristotelis crisi submittit: “Sed ista via probandi Deum esse infirmior 
est omnibus aliis, quia secundum istam viam Angelus non posset movere 
se de loco ad locum, nec voluntas posset seipsam movere”’; praeterea, 
“secundum istam viam non esset devenire ad aliquod primum immobile, 
sed ad multa immobilia, quod tamen est contra mentem Philosophi, 
VIII Physicorum’’ (Ibidem). 

b) Praeferenda est igitur huic argumento, ex moto physico desumpto, 
via qua idem Philosophus procedit II Metaphysicorum,*’ probans Deum 
esse per argumentum ex ordine causarum desumptum: “Hoc est 
causatum ab aliquo, et illud ab alio; et non est ire in infinitum in causis 
essentialiter ordinatis: ergo erit dare unam causam primam omnium, 
quae non sit ab alia causa; quia si non est dare primum, nec aliquod 
posterius’’ (Ibidem). 


c) Porro, medium demonstrationis sumi potest etiam ex regimine 
universi; nam si in rerum natura aliqua sunt creabilia, necesse est 
illa ab uno increabili exsistentiam recepisse. Et hanc dicit fuisse viam 
Aristotelis, XII Metaphysicorum,® et Ioannis Damasceni, De fide 
orthodoxa, 1, cap. 3.3® 


34 Edita est apud A. Daniels, Quellenbeitrdge cit., pp. 89—97. 
35 De Trinitate, XV, c.6, n.6 (PL 42, 1061). 

% Cap. 5 (II, pp. 350—53). 

37 Lib. I a, c. 2 (II, pp. 486s). 

38 Lib. XI, c. 10 (II, pp. 609—11). 

39 PG 94, 795. 
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d) Quarta via est S. Anselmi, Monologion, cap. 1,4° quae ex imper- 
fectione rerum exorditur, ut ad unum perfectissimum ascendat: “Nam 
is est dare aliquod iustum, est dare aliquod iustum perfectum secundum 
essentiam, per cuius participationem alia dicantur iusta’” (Ibidem). 

e) Etiam possibilitas seu contingentia rerum arguit Deum esse, 
iuxta viam Richardi a S. Victore, II De Trinitate:* ‘‘Quia enim quae- 
libet res creata de se possibilis est, de se firmitatem et permanentiam 
non habet, sed habet hoc ab alio” (Ibidem). 

f) Ultimo tandem loco Fundatus mentionem facit de argumento 
ideologico seu potius noologico S. Augustini, II De libero arbitrio, cap. 12,” 
quo ostenditur Deus esse ex illustratione super mentes nostras: 
“Per hoc enim quod videmus aliquas veritates immutabiles, quae non 
possunt videri mente nostra quae mutabilis est, probat aliquam veri- 
tatem esse primam’’.** 

E modo quo Gulielmus de Ware haec argumenta recitat, plane apparet 
quod sua intentio non erat nec nova afferre nec antiqua per longum et 
latum examinare, sed solummodo in mentem lectoris revocare; sunt 
enim argumenta iam a saeculis nota. Iudicium nonnisi de argumento 
‘ex motu’ dicit, idque insufficiens declarat. Omnes autem viae quas 
recitat, a posteriori procedunt seu ab effectibus ad causam ascendunt. 
Hoc sensu debet intelligi etiam argumentum noologicum S. Augustini; 
nec est supponendum quod Noster, referendo hoc argumentum, retrac- 
tare voluerit illa quae iam prius contra doctrinam illuminationis 
dixerat. 

Celebre autem argumentum ‘ontologicum’ inter has vias locum non 
obtinuit; quod quidem mirum non est, cum S. Anselmus in Proslogio 
non procedat “‘a posteriori, accipiendo effectus pro medio”, unica via 
quae iuxta principia Doctoris Fundati rationi naturali in statu praesenti 
versus Deum aperta est.** 


40 PL 158, 144s. Iuxta cod. C, f. 14a hoc argumentum est “ex perfectione 
rerum” 

“1 Cf. cap. 8 (PL 196, 905). 

#2 Num. 34 (PL 32, 1259). 

43 Haec verbaab A. Daniels, loco cit., p. 92 desumpsimus, quia in nostro codice 
legitur solum: “‘Idem etiam patet ex illustratione; et haec est via Augustini, 
Il De libero arbitrio, cap. 4. 

#4 “Nos autem non habemus scientiam de Deo propter quid, eo quod nihil 
est prius eo et causa ipsius, sed scientiam quia et a posteriori, accipiendo 
effectus pro medio ad concludendum aliquid de eo, ut talem perfectionem 
sibi inesse”’ (Q. 3, f. 4.v). — Cf. Scotum, Ordinatio, I, a. 2, n. 39: “Ad primam 
quaestionem sic procedo, quia de ente infinito sic non potest demonstrari esse 
demonstratione propter quid quantum ad nos, licet ex natura terminorum 
propositio est demonstrabilis propter quid. Sed quantum ad nos bene propositio 
est demonstrabilis demonstratione quia ex creaturis’” (II, p. 148); et Quaest. 
Metaph., I, q. 1, n.g: “Ad maiorem dicendum quod non oportet quodlibet 
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a) Possibilitas et modus cognoscendi attributa. — In quaestione: Utrum 
per creaturas possit homo aliquid scire de Deo (Q. 20, f. 19r), Doctor 
Fundatus positionem, seu potius modum dicendi, suorum praedecessorum 
relinquit. Opinio enim fuit, ut nota marginalis advertit, “‘quatuor 
doctorum, scilicet Alexandri, Bonaventurae, Thomae et Aegidii” quod 
de Deo potest cognosci ‘si est’, non autem ‘quid est’. Iuxta Nostrum 
econtra per creaturas quodammodo etiam quiditas Dei cognosci potest, 
in tantum scilicet in quantum similitudo et vestigium Creatoris in illis 
relucet: 

“Dico igitur aliter, quod sicut aliquid sensibiliter potest cognosci 
tripliciter, ita aliquid cognoscitur intellectualiter tripliciter . . . (f. 19v)... 
Sic ‘quod quid est’ Dei potest cognosci tripliciter: per essentiam sive 
per nudam praesentiam; et sic solum videtur a beatis. Per speciem 
propriam, et sic non potest videri ab homine viatore, quia nunquam 
potest cognosci aliquid per speciem propriam nisi illa species inhaereat 
ipsi potentiae cognoscitivae, causata ab obiecto praesente; Deus autem 
non est sic praesens intellectui viatoris. Per speciem alienam, et sic 
‘quod quid est’ Dei potest cognosci per creaturam in qua relucet 
similitudo Dei et vestigium Creatoris; quia cognoscendo creaturam 
esse bonam per participationem, arguitur ex hoc aliquid esse bonum 
per essentiam”’ (f. 1gr—v). 

Ad extensionem vero huiusmodi cognitionis quod attinet, prae oculis 
habendum est quod “‘omnia quae sunt simpliciter perfectionis in creaturis 
(utputa sapientia, bonitas etc.) possunt ostendi esse in Deo per rationem 
naturalem; quae autem dicunt modum perfectionis et non perfectionem 
simpliciter, sicut relationes, non possunt ostendi esse in Deo naturaliter 
(Q. 22, f. 211). 

Fundatus non immoratur in singulis perfectionibus divinis ostenden- 
dis, sed solummodo — velut notas fundamentaliores — infinitatem 
secundum essentiam et secundum potentiam demonstrat; in quaestione 
vero speciali divinae unitatis demonstrabilitatem examinat. Quid sibi de 
ceteris attributis videatur, ex principiis quae praemisimus sponte apparet. 

b) Infinitas Dei secundum essentiam. — Noster in eadem quaestione 
ubi exsistentiam Dei demonstrat, ostendit etiam eius infinitatem; primo 
secundum essentiam, deinde vero secundum potentiam. Ad probandum 


subiectum habere principia priora se . .. De Deo autem solummodo est demon- 
stratio quia; et ideo loco talium principiorum sumitur effectus pro medio, 
per quos concludimus perfectionem Dei de Deo tanquam per medium notius 
nobis” (ed. Vivés, VII, p. 15b). 
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infinitatem Dei secundum essentiam pro medio demonstrationis assumit, 
(vel potius supponit, quia nondum probavit), summam Dei simplici- 
tatem: “Secundo ostenditur quod Deus sit infinitus secundum essentiam, 
quia essentia divina est simplex in fine simplicitatis” (Q. 15, f. 12v). 
Quod enim est simplex, non potest componi aliis, per consequens nec 
limitari ideoque non habebit finitatem, nec ad aliquod genus deter- 
minatur. Praeterea, quia in ordine rerum datur unum extremum, 
scilicet materia prima, quae est pure passiva et in potentia ad omnem 
actum, necesse est dari aliud extremum quod sit pure activum; et “quod 
est pure activum, ut Deus, habebit in se omnes perfectiones: quare 
Deus erit infinitus intensive, quia habens in se omnem perfectionem 
intranee” (Ibidem). 

c) Infinitas Dei secundum potentiam. — Ex infinitate Dei secundum 
essentiam immediate sequitur infinitas eiusdem secundum potentiam 
seu omnipotentia. Potentia namque Dei in eius essentia fundatur et 
“sic certum est quod est infinita. Quare hoc? Quia fundamentum 
est infinitum, et potentia idem est re cum fundamento” (f. 13r). — Ad 
eandem conclusionem pervenit Gulielmus comparando potentiam Dei 
sive ad actus eius immanentes, ut intelligere et velle, sive ad actus 
eius transeuntes, ut ad actum creationis et conservationis: actus enim 
immanentes, cum sint idem cum essentia infinita, erunt et ipsi infiniti; 
actus vero transeuntes, ut mundum ex nihilo creare vel eundem infinito 
tempore conservare, similiter infinitam arguunt potentiam. 

d) Unitas Dei. — Gulielmus de Ware, cum de unitate Dei ex professo 
investigat, a via communi iam in ipsa quaestionis positione declinat. 
Non enim quaerit, ut alii theologi ante ipsum solebant, utrum Deus 
sit unus, sed potius: Utrum Deus esse tantum unum possit probari ratione 
demonstrativa vel sola fide teneatur*® (Q. 16, f. 13v). Quaestioni autem 
sic propositae primus inter theologos scholasticos negative respondens, 
viam aperuit longae seriei doctorum qui saeculo subsequenti hac in re 
exemplum eius imitati sunt. 

Noster igitur, expositis perpensisque rationibus tam philosophorum 
quam theologorum, ad hanc — pro suo tempore satis audacem — con- 
clusionem venit: “Iudicio meo istae rationes non concludunt nisi quia 
nos credimus ita esse’’*® (f. 14v). Non concludunt autem partim quia 


45 Edidit P. Muscat, art. cit., pp. 344—50; ibidem, pp. 342s enumerantur 73 
auctores saec. XIVi, qui influxum Gulielmi de Ware in quaestione de demon- 
strabilitate unitatis Dei subiisse videntur. 

46 Huic sententiae videtur alludere Subtilis cum in Ordinatione, I, d. 2, 
n. 163 dicit: “In ista quaestione conclusio est certa. Sed dicunt aliqui quod 
haec conclusio non est demonstrabilis, sed tantum accepta per fidem’”’ (II, 
Pp. 225). 
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falsa supponunt vel insufficientes sunt, partim vero quia per easdem 
rationes concludendum esset unam tantum esse personam in Deo; 
quod falsum esset et contra fidem. Sed etsi rationes demonstrativae 
deficiunt, non desunt tamen rationes probabiles: “‘Ideo sustinendo quod 
sola fide teneatur Deum esse unum, licet praesupposita fide posset hoc 
aliqualiter probari...” (Ibidem). 

Has vero rationes probabiles Doctor Fundatus adducit occasione 
quaestionis: Utrum multitudo creaturarum possit esse immediate ab uno 
principio (Q. 102, f. 88r), circa quod problema intendit procedere: 
“‘primo, ostendendo quod diversitas creaturarum arguit probabiliter 
unitatem primi principii scilicet Dei’. 

Diversitas autem creaturarum triplici via perducit nos ad unitatem 
primae causae, secundum quod Deus se habet ad creaturas in ratione 
triplicis causae, scilicet efficientis, formalis et finalis. Ex creaturis 
enim tamquam effectibus primi efficientis, devenitur ad unum primum 
efficiens. A consideratione vero causae formalis exemplaris rerum 
ducimur ad unam formam a materia maxime separatam, idcirco per- 
fectissimam, quae perfectiones omnium rerum universaliter in se con- 
tinet. Si tandem ratio causae finalis attendatur, similiter apparet 
quod omnia ad unum finem ordinantur sicut exercitus ad unum ducem#’. 


4. Distinctio formalis attributorum 


Gulielmus de Ware in prolixa et laboriosa simulac delicata quaestione: 
Utrum attributa divina distinguantur re vel ratione vel qualiter (Q. 17, 
f. 14v), examinatis per ordinem opinionibus Aegidii Romani, S. Thomae, 
Henrici Gandavensis, Godefridi de Fontibus et Richardi de Mediavilla,**® 
aliam proponit solutionem, quae a nota marginali tam ad dexteram 
quam ad sinistram apposita ‘opinio propria’ declaratur. Et iuxta 
hanc positionem perfectiones attributales, quas simplicissima essentia 
divina unitissime et verissime continet, non differunt nec re nec inten- 
tione nec intellectus operatione, sed ratione reali obiectiva seu formaliter, 
ita scilicet quod ista distinctio, licet non sit realis, omnem prorsus 
operationem intellectus tam creati quam increati praecedit. Si nihi- 
lominus Noster aliquando dicat attributa ‘differre ratione’, hoc 
neminem debet in errorem inducere, nam ipse in hoc contextu per 
rationem non intelligit facultatem intellectivam, sed potius rationes 
reales seu obiectivas et formales diversarum perfectionum, quarum 
quidem distinctiones intellectus non facit sed invenit; et praecise hae 


47 Cf. Aristot., Metaph., XI, c. 10 (II, p. 611, lin. 3—4). 
48 Opiniones in textu recitatae his auctoribus attribuntur in margine. 
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distinctiones sunt fundamentum et causa diversitatis conceptuum quos 
mens nostra de una et simplicissima divina essentia efformat. — Sed 
jam ipsi auctori loquendi potestatem concedamus: 

“Alia est opinio,quod circumscripto omni intellectu creato et increato 
adhuc ista attributa different ratione.*® Et hoc ostenditur sic: quia istae 
perfectiones attributales ibi sunt unitissime et verissime; unde dicit 
Dionysius, cap. 9 De divinis nominibus, quod causa prima habet in se 
et circumvolvit rationes omnium creatorum. Ex primo, scilicet ex hoc 
quod sunt ibi unitive, tollitur omnis compositio quae arguit imperfec- 
tionem, et est ibi maxima simplicitas. Ex secundo, scilicet quod sunt 
ibi verissime, sequitur quod sunt ibi verissimae perfectiones talium 
attributorum. Unde Richardus, II De Trinitate, cap. 20: In illo summo 
bono vere unitas, vere simplicitas et veritas et identitas. — Sed tunc 
arguitur sic: veritas ex proprietate sua aliter habet immutare (intellec- 
tum) quam bonitas ex proprietate sua; sicut ergo in creaturis verum 
et bonum et ens differunt ratione omni intellectu circumscripto, quia 
proprium modum habent immutandi alium et alium, similiter erit de 
attributis, quod ibi erit vera ratio boni ex hoc quod essentia divina 
nata est sic movere voluntatem, et similiter ratio veri ex hoc quod nata 
est (sic) movere intellectum circumscripto omni intellectu, ex hoc 
solum quod aliter et aliter nata est movere intellectum et voluntatem’’®® 
(f. 16r). 

Si igitur ratio unius perfectionis aliter movet intellectum quam ratio 
alterius, luce clarius est quod ratio unius non est ratio alterius, et quod 
una ratio potest intelligi sine alia, ut ex exemplis Auctoris plenius patebit : 

“Item, ad hoc est ratio Augustini in simili, V Trintt., cap. 6, vult pro- 
bare quod alia est notio innascibilitatis et alia paternitatis... Idem 
argumentum facio in proposito, quia si Pater non esset sapiens, adhuc 
nihil prohiberet ipsum habere potentiam, quia non ex hoc quod aliquis 


4° Hoc sensu intelligitur ‘ratio’ etiam a S. Bonaventura, De mysterio Trini- 
latis, q. 3, art.1 Resp.: “Sunt ergo in Deo omnes conditiones nobilitatis, 
scilicet potentia et sapientia... et cetera similia vere, perfecte et summe 
sub propria et perfecta vatione’”’ (V, p. 70b). 

5° De significato huius termini ‘ratio’ cf. Duns Scotum, Orvdinatio, I, d. 2, 
n. 401: “‘Potest autem vocari ‘differentia rationis’, sicut dixit doctor qui- 
dam; non quod ‘ratio’ accipiatur pro differentia formata ab intellectu, sed 
ut ‘ratio’ accipitur pro quiditate rei secundum quod quiditas est obiectum 
intellectus” (II, p. 355); quoad solutionem vero vide Op. Oxon., I, d. 8, q. 4, 
n. 17: “‘Ad quaestionem respondeo et dico quod inter perfectiones essentiales 
non est tantum differentia rationis, hoc est diversorum modorum concipiendi 
idem obiectum formale; . . . Est ergo ibi distinctio tertia praecedens intellec- 
tum omni modo; et est ista quod sapientia est in re ex natura rei, et bonitas 
est in re ex natura rei. Sapientia autem in re formaliter non est bonitas in re” 
(IX, p. 644b). 
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est potens, sequitur quod sit sapiens; est enim invenire potentiam sine 
sapientia. Ergo in Deo alia est ratio sapientiae et alia potentiae omni 
intellectu circumscripto, sicut omni intellectu circumscripto alia est 
innascibilitatis et paternitatis notio” (Ibidem). 

Noster etiam atque etiam insistit in ostendendo ac probando, quo- 
modo et quare distinctio attributorum omnem operationem cuiusvis 
intellectus necessario praecedat: potentiae etenim obiectum suum non 
faciunt; ergo praesupponunt, quia actum circa nihil elicere non pos- 
sunt. — Cum huiusmodi distinctionis applicatio tam philosophica 
quam theologica capitalis momenti sit, operae pretium erit Doctorem 
Fundatum de eius natura atque ratione amplius percontari. — En 
causa quare debet distinctio perfectionum praecedere operationem 
etiam ipsius intellectus divini: 


“Item, in prima praesentatione ipsius essentiae divinae divino in- 
tellectui et voluntati Deus intelligit essentiam suam et vult eam. Isti 
actus sunt distincti ante omnem aliam operationem, quia nulla praecedit 
per positum, quare et formales rationes obiectorum suorum ante omnem 
operationem sunt distinctae. Quod probatur, quia immediate intellec- 
tus intelligit obiectum suum et voluntas vult suum: ergo praesupponitur 
distinctio formalis boni et veri ante omnem operationem intellectus’™ 
(Ibidem). 

Si igitur ista distinctio nullatenus est operata ab intellectu, necesse 
est ut proveniat a parte rei intellectae, scilicet essentiae divinae: 


“Dico ergo quod circumscribendo omnem operationem intellectus 
creati et increati distinguente(m) et operante(m) distinctionem attribu- 
torum, attributa®® differunt in divina essentia pro eo quod ex parte 
sua nata sunt diversimode immutare intellectum et voluntatem. — 
Item, potentia volitiva non facit obiectum suum sed praesupponit, et 
similiter potentia intellectiva; itidem saltem verissimum de obiecto 
simpliciter primo, quia si sic, tunc potentia operaretur et eliceret actum 
respectu nihili, quia respectu nullius obiecti. Sine ergo omni operatione 
distinguente habemus potentiam, actum et obiectum distincta secun- 
dum rationes suas: ergo ordine naturae verum et bonum praecedunt 
actum intelligendi et volendi’” (f. 16v). 


Et si obiciatur: quomodo possunt haec cum summa simplicitate 
divina concordari, praesertim cum omnis differentia consurgens ex 


51 Cf. Scotum. 

52 Loco “attributa ... voluntatem”’ codd. A, f. 12c et C, f. 18a sic habent: 
“attributa differunt in divinis (add. mg. A: ratione) pro eo quod ex parte sua 
nata est essentia immutare intellectum et voluntatem diversimode.” 
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natura rei videatur esse realis, Noster respondet quod attributa non 
differunt secundum esse, sed ex parte essentiae: 

“Vel aliter, quod ista attributa non differunt secundum esse, ut ipse 
[Averroes] dicit, quia habent unum esse simplex; nec differentia eorum 
ita est in intellectu quod sit operata ab intellectu solum, sed ex parte 
essentiae est illa differentia, ex hoc quod nata est aliter movere intellec- 
tum, aliter voluntatem; sed pro tanto potest dici quod differentia 
eorum est in intellectu, quia differentia eorum non est realis extra” 
(Ibidem). 

Iam planum est omnibus quod haec distinctio eadem est eodemque 
sensu intelligi debet ac celebris illa distinctio formalis scotistica, etsi 
eius denominatio ‘formalis’ nondum stabilita est. Verum quidem est 
quod verbis ‘formalis’ vel ‘formaliter’ Noster non raro utitur, sed ut 
videtur intentio ipsius non est distinctionem suam nomine ‘formalis’ 
baptizare; alioquin vix intelligitur quare quotiescunque de nomine 
proprio suae distinctionis interrogatur, sensum ‘formalis’ nonnisi per 
circuitionem significet, ut ex. gr. hic: “Ad aliud dico quod differentia 
attributorum nec est realis nec rationalis ita quod solum operata ab 
intellectu, sed differunt sicut verum et bonum in crealis, ex hoc quod ex 
natura eorum habent quod possunt sic vel sic intellectum movere et 
etiam voluntatem’’®* (Ibidem). 

Etiamis perfectiones essentiae divinae non sunt eiusdem rationis, hoc 
nullatenus est signum imperfectionis, quinimo maximae perfectionis: 

“Quod vero dicitur ultra, quod magis est unum quod est unum re 
et ratione, quam quod re solum: dico quod differre ratione est duobus 
modis; uno modo sicut differunt duae sapientiae, et ista differentia est 
eiusdem rationis, et hoc modo verum est quod assumitur. Alio modo 
sicut differunt sapientia et bonitas, et haec est alterius rationis, et hoc 
modo non est verum: quanto enim aliquid magis est unum unitate 


53 Tuxta hunc textum in margine, sed absque signo inclusionis, amanuensis 
addidit: ‘‘Est enim dare medium, scilicet formaliter differre”; quod, ut credi- 
mus, propria industria et contra intentionem Auctoris fecit. Fundatus enim, 
ut infra, in § de distinctione essentiae et esse videbimus, expressis verbis negat, 
contra Gandavensem, posse dari ‘medium’ inter distinctionem realem et 
distinctionem rationis. Et recte quidem, nam distinctio formalis non est 
‘media’ inter has duas distinctiones, eo sensu ac si esset maior quam una et 
minor quam altera. Assertores enim distinctionis formalis nullo modo inten- 
dunt in essentia divina ‘maiorem compositionem’ significare quam illi qui pro 
distinctione rationis militant. Sed hoc inter duas positiones interest quod 
iuxta distinctionem rationis intellectualis distinctio attributorum a nostro 
intellectu operatur, iuxta distinctionem formalem econtra ipsa essentia divina 
simplicissima, praecise propter suam infinitam perfectionem, nata est movere 
intellectum ad varios conceptus de se eliciendos; qui quidem conceptus, cum 
in ipsa re fundentur et a parte rei originentur, non sunt fictiones sed veri et 
obiectivi conceptus. 
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perfectionis et simplex cum hoc, tanto plures habet rationes alterius 
tationis” (Ibidem). 

Hoc modo Gulielmus de Ware, dum una ex parte summam divinae 
essentiae simplicitatem minime infirmat, alia ex parte etiam obiectivi- 
tatem conceptuum, quos intellectus noster de diversis attributis efformat, 
definite salvat. Namque si rationes formales divinarum perfectionum 
iam a parte rei distinctae sunt, planum est quod conceptus, qui eis 
correspondent, non sunt vani cassi, nec nomina, quibus hi conceptus 
exprimuntur, sunt flatus vocis aut nomina mere synonyma: 

“Ad aliud quod essent nomina synonyma, dico quod illa sunt nomina 
synonyma quae habent eundem conceptum, non contractum nisi per 
aliquam proprietatem accidentalem, sicut lapis et petra. Quando 
autem nomina faciunt diversum conceptum non est verum. Sic est in 
proposito, quia alius est conceptus de Deo sub ratione veritatis, alius sub 
vatione bonitatis” (Ibidem). 

Quaestio de distinctione attributorum est periculis plena, nam ita 
est assignanda perfectionum diversitas ut non infirmetur divinae essen- 
tiae simplicitas; et ita defendenda simplicitas ut non tollatur conceptuum 
nostrorum obiectivitas. Via quam Doctor Fundatus inter Scyllam et 
Charybdim navigando secutus est, in linea generali eadem est cum illa 
quam longe ante ipsum S. Bonaventura designaverat quamque post 
ipsum Duns Scotus cum sua schola numerosa ingressus est.54 

(To be continued) 


GEDEON GAL, O.F.M. 
Quaracchi, Italy 


54 Optime de hac re disserit T. Szabé, De distinctionis formalis origine 
bonaventuriana disquisitio historico-critica, in Scholastica vatione historico- 
critica instauranda (Bibliotheca Pontificii Athenaei Antoniani, 7). — Acta 
Congressus Scholastici Internationalis, Romae 1951, pp. 379—445. 





CATECHETICAL INSTRUCTION 
IN THE EASTERN CHURCHES 


III. Catechetical Instruction in the Lesser Oriental 
Churches 


The Christian Religion was introduced during the First century into 
Syria, Egypt, Northern Africa and Asia Minor. In all these countries 
the catechumenate was also established to spread christianity. In the 
seventh century the Church was completely destroyed in Northern 
Africa but the Greek church and Greek liturgy was maintained up to our 
times in Palestine, Syria, Northern Egypt and Asia Minor. 


1. The Syrian Churches 


At the end of the second century Christianity had its beginning in 
Mesopotamia among the Syrians of the East and from there its spread 
into Persia and other eastern countries as far as China. 

In Syria the Monophysites separated from the orthodox Greek church 
in the fifth century and organized an independant church commonly 
called after their founder Jacob al-Baradai the Jacobite church. From 
that time on there were two churches in Syria: the Orthodox Greek 
and the Jacobite. The latter spread to India, where the Jacobite Church 
on the Malabar Coast is still existing. 


CREED. — The Eastern Syrians accept the creed of the Council of 
Nice (325) and the synod of Constantinople (381) but reject the creed 
of the Council of Ephesus (431) which condemned Nestorius for teach- 
ing two natures in Christ and for refusing to call Mary the Mother of 
Christ. These Syrians go by the name of Nestorians. 

The Western Syrians accept the creed of Nice, Constantinople and 
Ephesus but reject the creed of the council of Chalcedon (451) teaching 
that Christ has one composite nature and His humanity is a mere acci- 
dent of the divine nature. 

These heretical churches preserved the catechumenai method of the 
primitive church up to our times: the catechetical instruction was oral 
and without the aid of a booklet like our catechism. 
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The Nestorians were rather unanimous in the interpretation of their 
creed and only in rare cases leaned towards the Orthodox or Monophy- 
site side. The Monophysites, however, were divided on many points 
and torn into many warring parties. Accordingly we find among them 
frequent revisions of creed and varying professions of faith. 

The theologians of the two churches wrote extensively in defence 
of their particular creed as well as against each other and their common 
enemies: Orthodox Greeks, pagans, Gnostics, Parsees, Mohammedans 
among whom they lived. They agree with Catholics and Orthodox on 
accepting Bible and Tradition as co-ordinate sources of Revelation and 
Rules of Faith. 

The civil language of the Nestorians is Syriac up to our time. The 
Monophysites began to speak Arabic in the eighth century and to write 
also in that language. In the twelfth century most of the Syriac speak- 
ing Nestorians wrote in Arabic. 

The official teaching of the Nestorian Church was composed at the 
beginning of the seventh century by the monk Babai (died 628). His 
contemporary Hannana of Adiabene wrote a profession of faith which 
leans towards Monophysitism and for this reason was attacked by 


Babai. Jesuyab I., Patriarch of the Nestorians (d. 650), wrote a pro- 
fession of faith addressed to emperor Maurice (582—602), a treatise on 
the sacraments in catechetical form of twenty-two questions and answers, 
a refutation of Monophysitism and was engaged in many debates with 
Monophysites. The Nestorian Paul addressed a profession of faith to 
emperor Justinian (d. 565). 


We mention of other Nestorian theologians Acacius (d. 496) who 
wrote controversies against Monophysites. Honein ibn Ishak (d. 873) 
wrote in Syriac on the fear of God and in Arabic on the marks of the 
true Religion, Elias bar Schinaya (d. after 1049) wrote six treatises in 
defence of his creed in Arabic and a defence of the Christian Religion 
in Syriac. Joseph bar Melkom (d. about 1250) wrote in Arabic on faith 
and homilies. Barsahde (about 740) wrote against the Persian fire- 
worshippers, Abraham bar Daschantal (VIII century) wrote against 
Judaism and Abu Nuh D’Anbar (d. 805) against Muslimism. The 
greatest theologian of the Nestorians is Ebedjesu (d. 1318) who in his 
celebrated work, entitled PEARL, both published in Syriac and Arabic, 
systematized the creed of his church. 


The Monophysites wrote likewise a number of books in defense of 
their faith. Professions of faith were written in Syriac by Philoxene 
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of Mabugh (d. 523), John bar Cursus (d. 538), monks of Mesopotamia 
(about 550), Michael the Syrian (d. 1199) and Jacob bar Schakako 
(d. 1241). The profession of Jacob Baradaeus (d. 578), only preserved 
in Arabic and Ethiopic translations, is supposititious. 


Explanations of faith were written by Philoxene of Mabugh, Patriarch 
George (d. 790), Moise bar Kepha (d. 903) and Barhebraeus (d. 1289). 
Apologetical works against Nestorians and Greek Orthodox were 
published by Jacob of Edessa (708), Nonnus of Nisibis (about 830), 
Jacob bar Salibi (d. 1171) and David bar Paul (d. 1220). 


Both Nestorian and Monophysite theologians wrote doctrinal homilies 
in Syriac and Arabic prose. Yet of greater importance for the instruc- 
tion of the illiterate people were the metrical homilies. 


ETHICS. — Books on virtues and vices like those in the Orthodox 
Church were not according to the taste of the Syrian people. The 
preachers of both Churches, although stressing dogmatic points, did 
not neglect to explain the moral duties of Christians. Many of such 
sermons have been preserved. Moreover, systematic treatises on moral 
subjects were published. An unknown author translated into Syriac 
the work of Evagrius Ponticus which treats of the chief eight vices 
and the four cardinal virtues. The original works of the Syrian theolo- 
gians did not follow this Greek model. Among Nestorian writers we 
find the priest Narses (d. 507) with a book on corruption of morals, 
Martyrius Sahdona (about 650) with treatises on virtues, John of Mossul 
(d. 1270) describes the practice of Christian life in a poem, Sliba (d.goo) 
describes the practice of penance in a poem, Ebedjesu treats in the 
third part of his PEARL on the duties of moral life. The Mono- 
physites are represented by a book on ethics published in 1279 by Bar 
Hebraeus, by a treatise on moral theology by Severus bar Schakako 
(d. 1241) and Aaron bar Medani (d. 1263) with a poem on the way of 
Christian perfection. Philoxene of Mabugh treats in a sermon written in 
495 of simplicity of heart, poverty, abstinence and fear of God as the 
means leading up to Christian perfection. There are found a number 
of treatises on monastic life. 


All these books were primarily intended to serve as manuals to 
catechists. Powerful moral guides were also the decisions of Church law 
and the encyclical letters of the hierarchy. Many letters of the patriarchs 
and bishops of both churches are preserved which decide debated points 
of morals, liturgy and public morality. 
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Yet of great use to illiterates in mastering the principles of moral life 
were certain works translated from the Greek. The Gnomic tracts of 
the Greeks furnished to the illiterate people of the Syrian churches 
with a store of moral maxims consisting of but one sentence each and 
expressed in poetic form. Collections of such sayings were strung 
together and circulated under various names. This kind of moral 
literature has a special attraction for Syrians and other Oriental nations. 
Naturally Syrian writers enriched these collections by adding the 
principles of Christian morality. The Nestorians Abraham Katina 
(about 600) and Martyrius Sahdona (about 650) and the Monophysite 
Bar Schuschan (XI century) compiled such gnomic books. The Mono- 
physite Patriarch Theodose (d. 896) wrote a commentary both in Syriac 
and Arabic to 112 Greek gnomes which he had translated from the 
Greek. Similar books of gnomic sentences were also compiled for the 
special use of monks. 


Another catechetical means of spreading moral knowledge among 
illiterates was likewise borrowed from the ancient Greek, namely the 
Fable or Apologue. The Fable consists in a narrative which introduces 
irrational beings as acting and speaking with human interests and 
passions in order to convey moral lessons to the reader. Aesop’s immortal 


fables and the fables embodied in the Greek story books of “Balaam 
and Josaphat’’ and “Joseph and King Nabuchodonosor”’. The Mono- 
physite Barhebraeus compiled an original work of gnomes and fables 
in Syriac entitled: Entertaining Stories and another in Arabic entitled: 
Banishment of Worries. 


A third help to spread moral knowledge among illiterates is animal 
typology. From the earliest times the habits and passions of beasts 
have been known to bear similarities with those of men. Consequently 
descriptions of animals were compiled for moral purposes: animals be- 
came symbols of men and were made to teach virtue and vices by their 
example. Thus the lion typifies courage, the goose stupidity. About 
fifty such descriptions of animals were written under the title of 
Physiologus in Greek and translated three times into Syriac. A Nestorian 
writer enlarged the work to 125 subjects by introducing trees and stones 
as teachers of morality. 


A fourth aid for spreading both dogmatical and moral knowledge 
among the illiterates was the RIDDLE. Teaching through enigmas is 
an indigenous method of the East and is mentioned in the Old Testament 
as such. The Hindoos of India employed it as early as fifteen centuries 
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BEFORE Christ. The Nestorian Daniel bar Tubanita (about 650) 


wrote such riddle in Syriac and the West sometimes Bible History was 
taught in the same way.! 


BIBLE-STUDY. — Reading of the Bible illiterate people proved a 
powerful means for spreading Christian doctrine in the East. With 
appropriate interpretation on the part of the reader such lessons became 
a suitable, though complicated, substitute to the catechism of the West. 
The liturgy offered the illiterate people more of Biblical texts. While 
the Latin Mass has only two Biblical readings (Epistle and Gospel) the 
Syriac Rite gives three and more, not counting the Biblical texts read 
to the illiterate people in assisting the recitation of the breviary. 

During the early centuries, when the Greek liturgy was observed, 
the Biblical lessons were explained to the Syrians in Jerusalem, Syria 
and Mesopotamia in their native Syriac language. When later Arabic 
supplanted Syriac as a civil language, the Biblical lessons of the Syriac 
liturgy were likewise explained in Arabic. 

Nestorians as well as Monophysites labored much in translating and 
explaining the Bible in Syriac for use both in church and privates homes. 
The commentaries to the Bible written in Syriac would fill a whole 
library, if all works would have been preserved. Actually, however, 
more than two hundred volumes of them have been published in modern 
time. These works were primarily intended for the training of catechists 
and public readers, yet the illiterate people were also benefited by them 
indirectly. 

The Syrians at an early time followed the custom observed in the 
Greek Church in regard to public reading of the Bible among the laity. 
DOCTRINE OF ADDAI, a work written in Syriac about the year 
400 A. D., states that: “A great crowd of people (naturally mostly 
illiterates) assembled every day and took part in the prayer of the 
OFFICE and the reading of the Old and New Testament according to 
the Harmony of the Four Gospels of Tatian’s Diatesseron” in Syriac. 
This was done at a time when the liturgy of the Syrians was still con- 
ducted in Greek. Thus extra-liturgical recitation of the Scriptures 
appealed to the illiterate Syrians throughout all later centuries. They 
were still more relished when metrical Biblical stories were later read 
to them. 


1 The history of Syriac literature was treated by Wright (London 1894), 
Duval (Paris 1900) and Chabot (Paris 1934) and Baumstark (Bonn 1922). The 
standard work on Christian literature in Arabic is Graf (5 voll. Rome 1943— 
1953). Short histories of Syriac and Christian Arabic literature by Brockel- 
mann, Leipsic 1909 and by Baumstark (2 voll. Leipsic 1911). 
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The Nestorians translated the Bible into Middle Persian and Sogdia- 
nese in order to promote their missionary activity in the Far East. As 
matter of fact the Nestorians were successful missionaries in the Middle 
Ages who by the year 1265 had converted twenty-five provinces and 
erected about seventy dioceses. Naturally these many newly converted 
nations necessitated also translations of the Bible into their respective 
languages but we have only parts of their Persian and Sogdianese 
translations. This unparalleled missionary development of the Ne- 
storians could only be achieved by powerful preachers, since a book 
propaganda was out of place. 


LITURGY. — The liturgy of the Syrian churches is less developed 
than the one used in the Greek Rite. On the other hand there is a 
greater variety in the use of liturgical prayers. The Nestorians use three 
liturgies: of Addaeus and Mari, Theodore of Mopsuestia and Nestorius. 
The first is the oldest and dates perhaps from a period prior to the 
separation in 431, because it is quite free from Nestorian influences. 
The two other liturgies are of later date. The Monophysites use 64 
Anaphora or Masses of the Faithful but use most the Anaphora of 
St. James. In the Mass of Catechumens they use besides Syriac also 
Arabic, whilst the Nestorians always use Syriac alone. The Nestorians 
who still speak Syriac do not find much difficulties in following their 
Rite, since their civil language does differ only somewhat from the 
liturgical language. Yet formerly Persians, Sogdians and other nations 
spoke a language which had little or no affinity with the language of 
their liturgy. The Monophysites of Syria speaking Arabic find some 
affinity with their liturgical Syriac, whilst those of India speaking 
Indian languages will be confronted with the greatest diversity between 
their civil and ecclesiastical languages. 


The liturgical prayers of the Mass, the breviary and the ritual were 
ably explained by the theologians of both churches for the benefit of 
the illiterates. In this regard are memorable among the Nestorians 
Jesu bar Nun (d. 827), George of Arbela (d. 987), Emmanuel bar Schah- 
hare (d. 980), Patriarch Elias I. (d. 1049), Ebedjesu bar Bahriz (d. after 
1028), and among Monophysites Lazar bar Sabta (d. after 829), Pa- 
triarch Cyriacus (d. 817), Jesu bar Schuschan (d. 1047), John of Harran 
(d. 1165), Michael the Syrian (d. 1199), Theodor bar Wahbun (d. 1193) 
and Aaron bar Madani (d. 1263). Thus the liturgy became a fruitful 
source of catechetical instruction for all classes. 
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PRAYERS. — The Syrian Churches followed the pattern of the 
Orthodox Church in regard to the various kinds of prayers. The liturgy 
supplied also the laity with a group of appropriate prayers for private 
devotion. Yet in the course of time a number of theologians composed 
prayers for liturgical and extraliturgical devotions. Yet of greater 
importance for illiterates were rhythmic prayers incorporated into the 
liturgy. The Monophysite bishop Maruta of Tagri (d. 649) wrote a 
number of rhythmic prayers but his contemporary the Monophysite 
Patriarch John of Antioch (d. 648) turned out such prayers in such a 
number that he received the surname John of Rhymed Prayers. The 
Monophysite monk Anthony the Rhetorician (d. about 830) wrote 
metrical prayers for private use. 


SACRED POETRY. — The Syrian clergy invented and developed 
a native genre of sacred poetry which lent itself admirably to an aid 
in spreading Christian doctrine among illiterates and at the same time 
to a means for investing divine services with greater solemnity. Syriac 
sacred poetry consists of metrical homilies and hymns. The poetic 
compositions of the first class were mostly written for the celebration 
of the feasts of the Church and the commemorations of the saints and 
martyrs; they were sung during the celebration of the Office on those 
days by two choirs. However, metrical homilies were sometimes com- 
posed for extra-liturgical celebrations for the edification of the faithful 
to be read to the people. Even if the subject of the metrical homily 
was a secular affair, the poet turned it into a piece of sacred song. The 
Nestorians John bar Zubi composed metrical homilies on faith between 
1226 and 1256 and Gabriel Kamsa (d. after 1281) on creation and in- 
carnation. The productiveness of the Monophysite bishop Jacob of 
Sarug (d. 521) is quite astounding; he composed 760 metrical homilies 
and needed seventy copyists to transcribe them. These poetical com- 
positions were very much read to the people and often re-transcribed, 
yet not quite half have been preserved. Likewise the length of these 
poetical narratives is sometimes stupendous. The Monophysite Isaac of 
Antioch (d. about 460) composed a large number of metrical homilies; 
his homily on penance comprises 1924 verses and the famous homily 
on the parrot which uttered the Trisagion in the streets of Antioch no 
less than 2136 lines. The Monophysite Jacob of Sarug (d. 521) is author 
of a metrical homily of 1400 lines on the chariot which appeared to 
Ezechiel in a vision. Poems of such length could not be read all at once 
and were divided into several sections. 


5* 
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How effective this kind of sacred poetry was in spreading the knowl- 
edge of Christian doctrine among the illiterates is best proven by the 
fact that the Syrian Church has produced a Caedmon, an illiterate 
potter, who was able to compose metrical homilies whilst engaged in 
his professional work. This untutored poet was a Monophysite called 
Simeon Kukaya. When Jacob of Sarug heard about him, he paid him 
a visit and found his poetical compositions so excellent that he copied 
some and took them with him. Nine metrical homilies of this illiterate 
potter are now preserved in a manuscript of the British Museum. 


The hymns, called by the Syrians “instructions”, represent the 
lyrical element of poetry; they treat of the life and passion of Our 
Lord, lives of saints, doctrinal exposition and moral instructions. These 
sacred compositions were likewise sung in church by two corresponding 
choirs. Writers of hymns were the Nestorians George of Arbela (d.987), 
George Warda (about 1225), Massud ibn al-Kass (d. 1280) and Khamis 
bar Kardahe (d. 1350) and the Monophysites: Patriarch Elias I. (d.724) 
and Anthony the Rhetorician (d. about 830). 


A variety of the hymn is the canticle which consists in prayers or 
praises of God and saints. The Nestorian Narses (d. 507) composed 
nine canticles on the life of Our Lord, St. Joseph of Egypt and John 


the Baptist; they are in fact short dramas and resemble the mystery 
plays of the Middle Ages. 


The Nestorian Ebedjesu composed in 1290 fifty metrical homilies 
according to the style of Arabic poetry; they treat of various religious 
subjects and were published under the title of: Paradise of Eden. 


PICTORIAL INSTRUCTION. — The illiterates of the Syrian 
churches apparently were not so well supplied with pictorial helps as 
the unlettered classes of the rival Greek Orthodox Church. There was 
no doubt that the Syrians followed the usages of the primitive church 
in this matter as they had done in others. Yet prior to 1918 mural 
paintings were not known to exist in Syria, Excavations, however, 
made in 1918 at Dura-Europas brought to light mural paintings dating 
from about 250 A. D. These works represent Biblical subjects: Good 
Shepherd, Adam and Eve, healing of the paralytic, St. Peter walking 
on the water, David and Goliath and the three women at the sepulchre. 
These remnants warrant the belief that painting had placed in later 


centuries the truths of eternal salvation in graphic symbols before the 
eyes of the illiterates. 
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SCHOOLS. — Catechetical instruction in the Syrian Churches, like 
in the Greek Orthodox Church, was generally oral, without the aid of 
books and without scholastic training. The schools maintained were 
theological schools for the training of canditates for the clergy. The 
laity received catechetical instruction in church, catechumenal schools 
and private homes. Thus the usages of the catechumenate were followed 
up to our times. 


2. The Armenian Church 


Armenia, the MARTYR NATION, is numerically the strongest of 
the Lesser Churches and at the same time the most persecuted of all 
Eastern Churches. 


There is great probability that the Christian religion was introduced 
into Armenia in the first century. Between the years 166 and 200 a 
persecution of Christians had been raging in that country. In 250 a 
bishop was residing there. St. Gregory the Illuminator converted 
about 295 the Armenian king Tiridates who granted liberty to the 
Christians eighteen years prior to emperor Constantine’s Edict of 313: 
thus Armenia became the ELDEST DAUGHTER of the Church, 
having embraced Christianity officially and as a body. 


To establish the Church on a firm basis King Tiridates gave orders 
to erect schools for the proper training of priests. For this purpose 
boys-schools were founded in which the sons of the pagan priests received 
a theological instruction to become later the bishops of the church. Since 
the priesthood had been hereditary in pagan times, it was found con- 
venient to recruit the Christian clergy from the families of the pagan 
priests. Besides these theological schools there were also erected schools 
for the boys of the peasants to teach the elements of the Christian 
religion to them. The teachers of those schools were Greeks and Syrians 
who understood little of the Armenian language. The liturgy and the 
Bible used were in Syriac and the boys of the theological schools had 
to study them. 


The schools introduced by King Tiridates were subsidized by the 
state and thus Armenia enjoys the unique distinction of having created 
the FIRST system of public schools in Christianity at a time when in 
the Roman empire the Christian religion was still outlawed. 


Since girls were excluded from the schools and only small groups of 
boys scattered over a wide area could be reached, the majority of youth 
was left without schooling. Naturally the catechetical instruction 
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imparted to the boys in schools was purely oral and without the aid 
of catechetical books. 

Gregory the Illuminator died about 332 and six years later the political 
disturbances of the time put an untimely end to the school movement. 
In 363 Armenia lost its independence and became a province of the 
fire-worshipping kings of Persia. 

No sooner had peace been restored than the Patriarch Nerses the 
Great espoused the educational program of his predecessor St. Gregory 
the Illuminator. In the National Council of Aschtischat held in 363 or 
364 it was decreed to re-open schools at various places to teach Syriac 
and Greek. Thus were again established theological schools for the 
education of prospective priests and bishops and catechumenal schools 
for the instruction of boys of the peasantry in the elements of religion. 
From these schools girls were again excluded and the boys did not 
receive much benefit from attending schools, where Christian doctrine 
was taught in a foreign language and by foreign teachers. 

In the churches the liturgy was celebrated in the Syriac language 
which was interpreted by improvised renderings into the Armenian 
language. In the same way the Biblical lessons read in divine service 
were reproduced in the national language. In the parts of Armenia 
which belonged to the Byzantine empire the liturgy and the Biblical 
lessons were read in Greek and in the same way interpreted in Armenian. 
Of course in these conditions the understanding of Christian doctrine 
and customs remained rudimentary. Faustus of Byzanz states about 
400 A. D. in his history of Armenia that the common people knew little 
of Christianity and the common people “despite all the preaching of 
the priests would understand little of Christianity”. A number of theo- 
logical students went to Syria or Byzantinum to receive their education 
in Syriac or Greek but the common people, young and old, received 
all their knowledge by oral teaching. 

Nerses the Great died in 372 or 373 and it was only thirty years later 
that the educational system was placed on a permanent foundation 
by the invention of the alphabet and the creation of Armenian literature. 

In 405 or 406 Mesrop invented the present system of writing the 
Armenian language in letters. Thereupon the Bible was translated into 
the Armenian language and a liturgy was written in Armenian to 
displace the Greek and Syriac liturgies. Mesrop and the Patriarch Sahak 
(390—439) established schools both for the training of the clergy and 
for the laity. The text-books used in the theological schools were trans- 
lations of the Bible and the Greek Fathers. The emphasis laid on the 
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study of the Armenian language distinguishes these schools from the 
earlier ones, in which Syriac and Greek were made the subjects of 
teaching. Grammar, writing and rhetoric were also taught in these 
schools in connection with the study of the liturgy and the Bible. Sacred 
music naturally was to be learnt as a necessary pre-requisite for carrying 
out the liturgy. All other branches of knowledge were rigidly excluded. 
In the common schools even the elementary branches were set aside 
and Christian doctrine formed the sole subject of studies, naturally in 
a less degree than in the theological institutions. It is noteworthy that 
the Mesrop-Sahak schools admitted also girls and women, the FIRST 
example of co-education in the history of Christian education. 


This system of public schools came to an end with the death of Sahak 
(d. 439) and Mesrop (d. 440), yet the catechetical instruction was greatly 
aided by the books written in Armenian for the benefit of the catechists. 


CREED. — The Armenian church accepts the creeds of the three 
oecumenical councils: Nice (325), Constantinople (381) and Ephesus 
(431) but rejects the creed of the council of Chalcedon (451) and officially 
introduced monophysitism into their church by the national council 
of Dwin in 506 A. D. 


The catechetical instruction of the common people in the creed 
followed the general usages of the other Oriental churches. The creed 
was explained by sermons in the church, by the liturgy and by manuals 
written for the training of catechists but not by catechisms placed 
into the hands of the youth. 


The first catechetical works were translations from the Greek and 
Syriac. Armenian literature begins with the translation of the Bible 
about 405 and the translations of the Greek and Syriac Fathers in the 
fifth century. The explanations of the creed by the Fathers Ignatius 
of Antioch, Gregory Thaumaturgus, Athanasius, Irenaeus, Theophilus 
of Alexandria, Eusebius of Gabala, Cyril of Jerusalem, Gregory of 
Nazianzus, Basil of Caesarea, Gregory of Nyssa, Epiphanius of Salamis, 
John Chrysostomus, Proclus of Constantinople, Zenobius of Egea, 
the liturgy of St. Basil and St. John Chrysostomus and others, the 
Greek breviary and ritual. From Syriac were translated the works of 
Aphraates and Ephrem. Only a few original works written by Armenians 
in their native language on the creed were produced in the fifth century; 
these are homilies of Moses of Khoren, Elisaeus and an anonymous 
writer. However, Eznik wrote at that early period an immortal work 
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of apologetics against pagans, Persian fire-worshippers, Greek philo- 
sophers and Manicheans, entitled Refutation of the Sects. 


In the sixth century, after the council of Dwin (506 A. D.), Armenian 
theologians began to publish original works of controversy in defence 
of monophysitism. Among the number of such works dating from the 
sixth to the eighth century rank highest the monophysite tracts of David 
the Invincible (about 650 A. D.). In the eighth century were translated 
the controversial works of Cyril of Alexandria. In the ninth century 
Zacharias the Catholicus wrote eloquent homilies. In the eleventh 
century Paul of Taron compiled a monophysite work against the Greek 
theologian Theopistus. In the twelfth century Gregory of Tlay produced 
a variety of theological works on the creed. In the fourteenth century 
John of Orotn (d. 1388) wrote homilies and monophysite works and 
his disciple Gregory of Dathev (born 1340) compiled a Summa theologiae 
in the style of the Summa of Thomas Aquinas which had been translated 
about 1330 into Armenian. 


ETHICS. — The principles of moral and Christian life were taught 
to the common people more by practical practice than theoretical in- 
struction. The latter, however, were also supplied by the clergy in 


church in sermons and in liturgical performances. The catechists were 
aided in their work by systematic treatises on moral duties. For their 
benefit were translated from the Greek the catechetical works of St. Ba- 
sil, Gregory of Nyssa, John Chrysostom, Evagrius Ponticus and Nilus 
the Ascete and from the Syriac were translated the moral homilies of 
Aphraates and some tracts of St. Ephrem. From Latin were translated 
about 1330 the Summa of St. Thomas Aquinas, the most systematic 
work on moral theology and some time later Dathev wrote a similar 
work in original Armenian. Particular guides of private and public 
morality were the decrees of various national councils and numerous 
pastoral letters of patriarchs and bishops. John Catholicus (d. 728) 
compiled a collection of canon law and Mechithar Kosh (d. 1207) a 
corpus of canon and civil law. The illiterates received much moral 
instruction from the proverbs, fables, animal typology, enigmas, popu- 
lar stories of saints and sinners which are still current among the Ar- 
menian people. The gnomic literature apparently was not as great an 
instrument of moral instruction in Armenia as it was in Syria. However, 
the immortal story of Barlaam and Josaphat, the history of the Seven 
Sages and the tale of the City of Bronce were turned into verse for 
popular instruction. Yet of greater influence were the fables as vehicles 
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of instruction of the illiterates. Mechithar Kosh is the greatest Armenian 
poet of fables (d. 1207) and in the course of the thirteenth century a 
large literature of fables was produced by Armenian writers. Allegory 
as contained in the so-called Physiologus was introduced into Armenia 
already in the fifth century. Nerses the Graceful (d. 1165) wrote riddles 
for educational purposes. 


BIBLE-STUDY. — The translation of the Bible into Armenian was 
the first literary work of the Armenian Church and remained the most 
influential book from the fifth century up to our times. From the 
Greek originals were rendered into Armenian the entire Bible, the 
commentaries to the Bible written by Basil the Great, Gregory of 
Nyssa, Epiphanius of Salamis, Hippolytus and Philo. Original com- 
mentaries to the Bible were written by Stephen of Asolik. Ignatius 
and Sargis, John of Orotn. Gregory Magistros (d. 1058) abridged the 
entire Bible in a rhyming poem and set a fashion to a number of later 
poets. Through these rhymed stories of the Bible and readings both 
in church and homes the illiterates were made familiar to a certain extent 
with the Message of God to men. The psalms were naturally the most used 
book of the Bible and for this reason as early as the year 1515 an edition 
of the Armenian psalter was printed in Venice for the use of the laity. 


LITURGY. — The Armenian liturgy is essentially a translation of 
an earlier form of the Byzantine liturgy interwoven with certain parts 
of the East-Syrian liturgy which mark the dual missionary activity 
of Armenia viz. that of Byzantium and that of Mesopotamia. The 
Armenian language of the liturgy dating from the fifth century is widely 
different from the language spoken by the modern Amnenians. The 
liturgical books are nine in number. In 1565 the second Armenian press 
was set up in Venice and the psalms and breviary were printed. Up 
to 1899 the British Museum Catalogue lists 43 editions of books of the 
Armenian Rite. 

Commentaries on the liturgy increased the influence of the divine 
service on both clergy and laity. At the beginning of the eighth century 
Gregory Asheruni wrote an important commentary on the lectionary 
and John the Catholicus (d. 728) commentaries on other liturgical 
books. Stephen bishop of Siunik composed a commentary on the 
Armenian breviary at the end of the eighth century. Chosroes the 
Great (d. ca 972) wrote a commentary on the eucharistic rites and the 
breviary and Samuel Kamrdjtsoretzi towards the end of the tenth 
century a commentary on the lectionary based on Gregory Asheruni. 
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Nerses of Lambron (d. 1198) composed a commentary on the liturgy. 
Thus in the Armenian as in other eastern churches the liturgy celebrated 
in a dead language is made a perfect vehicle of teaching Christian doc- 
trine to the illiterates. 


PRAYERS. — The liturgy naturally supplied the laity with appro- 
priate prayers for public and private use. Yet as early as the fifth cen- 
tury the people were supplied with a translation of very beautiful 
prayers of John Chrysostom. Gregory of Narek (d. 1003) wrote 95 
prayers which were highly prized. However, the most popular prayers 
became the twenty-four prayers to each hour of the day and night which 
were composed by Patriarch Nerses the Graceful (d. 1165) and were 
printed in thirty different languages in Venice in 1869. 


SACRED POETRY. — The Armenian liturgy contains some sacred 
hymns which are still in use in the church. John the Catholicus (d.728) 
composed many beautiful hymns for the benefit of the people at large. 
Stephen of Siunik sometimes in the late eighth century wrote likewise 
hymns for extra-liturgical purposes. Gregory of Narek (d. 1003) is noted 
for a collection of sacred hymns which he composed. Yet these 
hymns were only intended for extra-liturgical and private use. The 
hymns used in the liturgy since the fifth century were few in num- 
ber and brief in form till Nerses the Graceful (d. 1165) and his contem- 
poraries doubled their number and the bulk. Nerses the Graceful is 
also noted for a long poem on Jesus Christ. Nerses of Lambron (d. 1198) 
left number of sacred poems. The hymns and canticles of the Armenian 
poets might not rank high as productions of literature, yet they exerted 
a great influence on the people: literate or illiterate. 


PICTORIAL INSTRUCTION. — The Armenian church developed 
painting slowly. The earliest productions date only from the tenth 
century and are found as illustrations of books. Mural painting or the 
BIBLE OF THE ILLITERATES was used sparingly as means to 
spread Biblical knowledge. 


SCHOOLS. — Political conditions prevented the establishment of 
schools after the deaths of Sahak and Mesrop for over fourteen hundred 
years. “It is a sorrowful fact that education for the common folks in 
Armenia did not have its day after Mesrop and Sahak until the eigh- 
teenth and ninetheenth century”.? There were always found from time to 
time private teachers but the numbers of students was very small. On 


2 Kevork, S. History of education in Armenia. La Vern, Cal., 1930, p. 57. 
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various occasions men tried to create opportunities for education of the 
common people in various localities but the results of their efforts proved 
to be very meagre. Theological schools were kept rather regularly but they 
were mainly found in the monasteries. In such conditions catechetical 
instruction for children in common schools was out of the question and 
thus the catechetical instruction of youth remained as in the time 
of the primitive church orally and without the aid of books.* 


3- The Coptic Church 


Christianity was introduced into Egypt in the first century by the 
Evangelist Marcus and by the year 451 the whole country had become 
Catholic. However after that date Christianity was divided: the native 
Christians rejected the creed of the Council of Chalcedon (451), turned 
Monophysites and accepted the name of Copts (i. e. Egyptians), whilst 
the Hellenized races retained the creed of the Greek church and received 
the name of Melkites (i.e. Imperials). The invasion of the Moslems 
(640—641) reduced the number of Christians to the small number of 
Copts and Melkites. 

The Copts retained the ancient native language in their liturgy but 
in civil life since the tenth century Arabic is spoken. The Coptic language 
is derived from the old Egyptian tongue and between 250 and 350 was 
developed in five different dialects. 


CREED. — The Coptic Church accepts the creed of the three oecu- 
menical councils of Nice (325), Constantinople (381) and Ephesus (431) 
but rejected the creed of the council of Chalcedon -(451); the Copts 
since that time embrased Monophysitism as their national creed. 

During the first centuries Greek was the language of the Egyptian 
churches. According to the usages of the catechumenate catechetical 
instruction was oral and without the use of books. The people who 
were not familiar with the Greek language were instructed of course 
in their native tongue. At first the catechists would convey their 
lessons by improvised translations of the Greek Bible and liturgy. 
However, before long the need of standard translations was felt. Since 
there was no uniform language spoken, it was natural that the Bible 
and liturgy was translated into local dialects. The Bible was first 
translated into the Sahidic dialect of Upper Egypt about 250 A. D., 


3 Sharian, B. Armenia, her church and faith. Atlanta, Ga., USA. 1928. 
English translation of the liturgy by Th. Isaac Fresno, Cal. USA., 1932. Kevork, 
S. History of education in Armenia. La Vern, Cal., USA. 1930 with extensive 
bibliography on pp. 312—320. 
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then into the Achmimic dialect of Middle Egypt about the same time, 
into the Fayyumic dialect of Lower Egypt about 300 A. D. and finally 
into the Bohairic dialect about 600 A. D. which became the official 
translation of the Coptic Church. 

Like the Bible the explanations and apologies of the faith are all 
translations from the Greek Fathers from Athanasius to about the 
year 500 A. D. The numerous sermons and letters of the monk Schenute 
(d. 451 or 452) are almost all the original works on theological subjects 
which were written in the Coptic language and which are of any im- 
portance. 


ETHICS. — The monastic rules form the moral code of the monks 
and the canons and apostolic constitutions the moral law for the clergy. 
The monastic rule of St. Pachomius (d. 348) is apparently the earliest 
original work written in Coptic. The moral guide of the laity is provided 
by the apostolic constitutions, the decrees and letters of patriarchs and 
bishops. Moral treatises are few in number and only translations from 
the Greek. ; 

However, moral teaching was abundantly supplied by the great 
mass of apocryphal works of the Old and New Testament, lives of 
saints, anecdotes of holy men, sayings of the Fathers and parables as 
well as the animal typology of the Physiologus. The content of these 
works became the sacred folklore of the illiterate Copts and served as 
a practical exemplification of moral life. 


BIBLE-STUDY. — The Bible was explained in numerous homilies 
which are practical in their application to the variable conditions of 
life. Besides the translation of the works of the Greek and Syriac 
writers supplied a great store of explanations of the Bible. Lay people 
who could read, would study the text of the Bible by heart. In 1656 
a missionary wrote: “Though the Christians of the East are mostly 
ignorant, you cannot say the same of the Copts, because the Copts begin 
to study by heart in their youth the Office which is very long and which 
contains large lessons from the Old and New Testaments, consequently 
they are well versed in Scripture.” This custom had been centuries-old 
at that time. The illiterates became acquainted with the content of 
the Bible to a great extent also by story-tellers. 


LITURGY. — The Greek Bible and Liturgy remained in use in 
Upper Egypt till the break with the Greek church after the council of 
Chalcedon in 451. Then the liturgy in the Coptic language became 
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necessary. The substitution of Coptic to Greek in the liturgy was 
gradual. The Coptic Church uses three liturgies of St. Basil, St. Cyril 
and St. Gregory. The liturgy was read exclusively in the extinct Coptic 
language till the end of the 19 century, but parts are now read in 
Arabic, while the lessons have been for a long time before read in both 
languages: Arabic and Coptic. The services are still excessively long. 


PRAYERS. — The Divine Office which was studied by heart by 
reading or by oral recitation supplied the people with prayers for the 
seven canonical hours. The eucharistic liturgy supplied the common 
people with short prayers for frequent repetition. 


SACRED POETRY. — After the Arab conquest (641 A.D.) as a 
defence to the threatened church, language and nationality there were 
composed versifications of the Salomonic books of Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, 
Canticle of Canticles besides other religious songs and versification of 
pious legends. They are mostly antiphonal and all were to be sung 
according to traditional church tunes which were indicated by the first 
word of the respective song. Besides a number of Greek hymns were 
translated. An original poetical composition of the Passion of Our 
Lord is only preserved in fragments. Seven series of hymns of the 
Blessed Virgin for each day of the week are mainly adaptations of 
Biblical sayings. In the tenth century were composed a number of 
paschal hymns and songs in praise of saints besides a collection of short 
religious songs. In the thirteenth century was composed the didactic 
poem TRIADON which contains moral and religious instruction includ- 
ing much Biblical matter. Thus the illiterates received much auditory 
instruction through sacred songs. Of the modern Copts it is stated that 
“the lay people have a remarkable knowledge of the text of their Coptic 
liturgy and take an active part in solemn celebration singing the traditio- 
nal chant by heart with copious variations” (Attwater). 


PICTORIAL INSTRUCTION. — Mural paintings depicting Old 
and New Testament scenes churches are preserved which date from the 
fourth and fifth centuries. Yet of greater importance for the religious 
instruction of the illiterates were the Biblical and religious representations 
on the sculptures in wood, ivory, bronze and clay as well as on textiles 
used both in church and private homes. 


SCHOOLS. — It is only in recent years that schools for the common 
people have been established. Even theological schools were always 
rare and did not function properly. Yet the Christian faith and the 
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dead Church language with its ancient liturgy have been transmitted 
orally without much schooling.‘ 

Since the tenth century the Copts published many books in Arabic, 
both translations and original works, which are not considered here. 


4. The Ethiopian Church 


The Christian religion was introduced into Ethiopia about 339 A. D. 
by Frumentius. The church has been dependent on the Coptic Church 
up to our time and with the latter has rejected the creed of the council 
of Chalcedon (451) thereby turning monophysite up to our times. The 
Ethiopian Church withstood the inroads of Moslemism better than 
the Coptic church: Christianity remained the religion of the country 
and Moslemism gained only a small foothold. 

The Ethiopian church in general agrees with the Copts in doctrine, 
ritual and customs but differs in her liturgical language of Geez; the 
civil language of the country being Amharic, which is entirely diffe- 
rent from the church language. 

The Ethiopic literature presents closely the same features as the 
Coptic but unfortunately the earlier works are preserved in later re- 
visions and not in their originals. 

Geez literature dates from the establishment of Christianity in the 
fifth century and ends towards the close of the seventh century. Then 
an interruption followed lasting 600 years. With the re-establishment 
of the Salomonic dynasty in 1268 the second period begins which con- 
tinued to the present day. 

The first work written in the sacred language of Geez was the translat- 
ion of the Bible from Greek. The oldest part was the translation of 
the Gospels made about 500 A.D. and the latest the translation of 
Sirach in 678 A. D. With the Bible were also translated various apocry- 
phal works, an ascetical work ascribed to St. Pachomius, a collection 
of homilies and explanations of the creed, among them a translation 
of St. Cyril of Alexandria on the right faith and the Physiologus. 

In the second period beginning in the latter part of the thirteenth 
century translations were made from Arabic. The early translations 
of the Bible were revised from Arabic translations, and a copious lit- 
erature produced on various branches of knowledge which well rivals 
with that of the Coptic church. 

* Worrell, Short account of the Copts. Ann Arbor, Mich., 1945. The liturgy 
is translated into English in: Brightman Liturgies, Oxford 1896. The literature 


of the Copts is described by Hyvernat in: Catholic Encyclopedia, vol. V, 
Pp. 356—362, vol. XVI, pp. 27—30. 
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CREED. — Under King Claudius (1540—1559) a vast compilation 
called THE FAITH OF THE FATHERS was translated from the 
Arabic which includes the monophysite creed of Jacob Baradaeus. 
The monophysite Confession of Faith of King Claudius was effective 
in keeping the country within the pale of monophysitism. Towards the 
close of the sixteenth century a collection of controversial tracts was 
compiled and an encyclopedia of theology was translated from the 
Arabic. A large number of homilies, both original and translated, 
sometimes after the Arabic fashion in rhymed prose, spread the knowl- 
edge of Christian doctrine. The romance BARLAAM AND JOASAPH 
is an apology of the Christian religion in a pleasing form. 


ETHICS. — In general we find the same means of teaching moral 
knowledge as in the Coptic church to the illiterates: Physiologus, say- 
ings, proverbs, civil and ecclesiastical law. Practical guides are the lives 
of the saints which exemplify the application of the moral principles 
to the various conditions of life. In this regard the most popular book 
of the Miracles of the Blessed Virgin was very serviceable. Systematic 
works are ascetical treatises of John Saba (about 1540) and the trans- 
lation of the SPIRITUAL MEDICINE of bishop Michael of Adtrib 
(about 1687). 


BIBLE-STUDY. — The Bible was transcribed and revised in a 
number of manuscripts dating from the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. A number of apocryphical works have been transcribed 
together with the canonical books. The Book of Maccabees of the 
Ethiopic Bible is a spurious work of romance describing the martyrdom 
of three Jews. The commentary of John Chrysostom on the Epistle to 
the Hebrews was translated about 1540. There is a number of mystical 
commentaries to Scripture, such as the Book of the Mystery of Heaven 
and Earth by Ba-Hailu Michael (probably of the 15" century). 


LITURGY. — The Ethiopic liturgy is substantially that of the Copts 
translated into Geez. The oldest manuscripts date from the seventeenth 
century. Separate parts are: Service for the Dead (about 1294) and: 
Book of Extreme Unction (about 1550). The first Ethiopic book printed 
was the liturgical Psalter together with the Canticle of Canticles and 
the canticles: Magnificat, Benedictus and Nunc dimittis issued in 
Rome in 1513 and reprinted in Cologne in 1518. Up to 1899 the 
Catalogue of the British Museum lists 16 printed editions of the 
Ethiopic liturgy. 
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PRAYERS. — Besides the liturgies there have been transmitted a 
variety of prayers which cannot be accurately dated. Other prayers 
are found in various compilations of theological works. 


SACRED POETRY. — The chief work of Ethiopic poetry is the 
Hymnarium with the Antiphonarium, both with musical notation. 
The most popular work is an ode in praise of the Blessed Virgin. A 
special kind of sacred poetry is the Qene, short hymns which are 
inserted after certain verses of the psalms. A subdivision is formed by 
the rhymed Sellase i. e. six-liners. King Naod (d. 1508) composed a long 
song in praise of the Blessed Virgin, entitled IMAGE OF MARY. King 
Zara Jacob (1437—1468) compiled a collection of hymns on the saints 
of the Ethiopic calendar and caused the composition of an original 
Office of the Blessed Virgin. A long hymn on God called THE WISE 
ONE OF THE WISES is preserved which cannot be dated. There is 
also extant a biblical history in verse. 


PICTORIAL INSTRUCTION. — Ethiopic art is serving religious 
instruction through fresco-paintings in churches. Among the finest 
specimens of this art are the paintings preserved in the church of Holy 
Trinity at Adowa and in the church at Kwarata. 


SCHOOLS. — Common schools had been practically unknown in 
Ethiopia up to modern times. Even the clergy received no regular 
school training up to the last century. Yet all the time the laity as well 
as the clergy took great pains to memorize the text of the Bible and 
the liturgy.® 


5. The Nubian Church 


The Christian Religion was introduced into Nubia about the year 
330 A. D. and Monophysitism about 540 A. D. The Moslems conquered 
the country in 640 and Christianity was maintained under greatest 
difficulties till the fifteenth century, when the whole country was lost 
to the victorious Moslems and their religion. This general defection 
is attributed partly to the pressure of political force and partly to 
amalgation with the Moslems. The French Capuchin missionary Elzear 
of Samsaye on July 1, 1656 states that the main reason was loss of 
schools. ‘“The people of Nubia”, he writes, “were all Christians not so 
long ago but now they are all Moslems or rather neither Moslems nor 


5 Mercer, The Ethiopic liturgy. Milwaukee 1925. English translation also 
in: Brightman Oxford 1896; Hyatt. The Church of Abyssinia. London 1928. 
Harden, Introduction to the Ethiopic Christian literature. 
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Christians. When the Turks conquered the country, the Christians 
were given the choice to give up either their churches or their schools. 
The Christians believed that it would be better to keep their churches 
and so they sacrificed their schools, stopping teaching altogether. When 
the priests, deacons and the other persons who could read and serve the 
church had gradually died off, the Patriarch did not send any men to 
take their place; thus the people retained their churches but had nobody 
to serve them and gradually turned Moslems keeping a little of Christian- 
ity”. When in 1675 Wansleben travelled through the country, he 
found the churches still intact but closed, “because” as he remarked, 
“there were no priests there”. In 1938 the ruins of churches were still 
to be seen there.” 

The church developed in Nubia in the same way as it did in Egypt 
and Ethiopia. However, up to 1906 only a few fragments of the 
literature were known. It was only in 1906 that the first texts of the 
language and literature of the Nubian church came to light: sixteen 
leaves containing parts of the Gospels and Acts of the Apostles from 
the liturgical book Synaxarium and another manuscript containing an 
hymn on the Passion of Our Lord. Both manuscripts date from the 
eighth century. In 1909 W. Budge edited also Nubian texts containing 
lives of saints and legal documents. Remnants of mural paintings are 
still to be found.® 

6. The Church of Georgia 


The Christian Religion was introduced into Georgia or Iberia, a 
country lying between Armenia and Russia, south of the Caucasus, 
by Greek missionaries from Byzantium about the year 322. The Bible 
was translated from the Greek from the fifth to the seventh centuries. 
The liturgy was first celebrated in the Greek language and later translat- 
ed into the Georgian language and is still in use. The Georgian church 
adopted the creed of the Byzantine Church and retained it to our times. 
Despite most severe persecutions the country clung to the Christian 
religion. 

CREED. — The first explanations of the creed are translation from 
the Greek into the Georgian language and up to the eighth century a 
great number of such works were translated. In the eighth century 
begins the production of works by native scholars in the form of homilies 
and religious tracts. 


® Collectanea Franciscana, 18, Rome 1948, p. 221. 
? Attwater II, p. 213 note. 
8 Bibliofilia 8, Firenze 1907, p. 348. 


6 Franciscan Studies 
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ETHICS. — A number of moral treatises were translated from the 
Greek in the eleventh century. 


BIBLE-STUDY. — The revision of the translation of the Bible from 
the eighth to the eleventh centuries was accompanied with commentaries 
and Biblical studies of various kinds. 


LITURGY. — The liturgy was also taken over from Byzantium 
and presents not many changes. A KANONARION of the seventh 
century represents the liturgy of the middle of the seventh century. 


PRAYERS. — Prayers for private devotion both translations and 
native compositions have been composed during the earlier centuries. 


SACRED POETRY. — A collection of hymns composed from the 
fifth tot he twelfth centuries were printed in 1913 at Tiflis. A very 
popular hymn consisting of sixty strophes is devoted to the praise of the 
Blessed Virgin. King David ill. (d. 1125) composed penitential hymns 
and caused that contemporary productions of poets were collected 
and preserved. 


PICTORIAL INSTRUCTION. — Mural paintings in churches have 
always served as teachers of sacred doctrine in Georgia from early 
centuries up to modern times. Of greater importance as means of 
Christian instruction may have served the small pictures of saints and 
the Blessed Virgin which were produced by gold-smiths and ivory- 
carvers from the eleventh century onwards. 

In the eleventh century originated a profane literature in Georgia 
yet up to the eighteenth century the bulk of Georgian literature was 
religious; however during the last two centuries the character of the 
Georgian book production has been changed to the worldly and profane 
character of European literature. Since 1926 lists of all books printed 
in the Georgian languages are published annually.® 


CONCLUSION: LESSONS TAUGHT BY THE EASTERN 
CHURCHES 


The history of the Eastern churches teaches the West first of all the 
lesson that the method of the catechumenate has been able to train 
Christians through thousand and more years who were willing to die 


® Tamariti, L’église géorgienne. Rome 1910. — On early Georgian literature 
treat Baumstark, Christliche Literaturen des Orients, Leipsic 1911, and Karst, 
Littévature géorgienne chrétienne. Paris 1934. — On general history see: War- 
drop, The Kingdom of Georgia. London 1888. 
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for their faith. The oral, bookless and but for few exceptions schoolless 
method of the catechumenate has educated through three hundred 
years several, some say seven, millions of Christians who sacrificed 
their lives in defense of their faith. In a similar way the oral, bookless 
and practically schoolless method of the Oriental Churches grounded 
millions of Christians so well in their faith during succeeding centuries 
that they would rather suffer death than apostatize from their faith. 
These churches proudly point to the countless number of martyrs of 
their fold as confirmation of the divinity of their faith. 


It is true that those churches suffered also great losses through 
apostasy. In Africa whole countries turned Moslemitic. Yet comparing 
the present status of those churches with the Catholic church we find 
that the losses sustained by the Oriental churches through inroads of 
Moslemism are not as great as the losses sustained by the Catholic 
Church through the secession of Protestants. To-day Protestantism 
is a little more than half as strong as Catholicism, whereas the Oriental 
Separated Churches are considerably more than half as strong as the 
Moslemitic believers. 


The survey of the catechetical instruction in the Eastern Churches 
teaches us the further lesson that we attach too great an importance 
to the function of the printed booklet called catechism. Protestants 
point with pride to the catechism first introduced into their churches. 
The Catholic Church of the Middle Ages had nothing like this to offer 
to the medieval youth. Therefore Catholic historians are apologetical 
when they speak about the alleged neglect of catechetic instruction 
during the Middle Ages. The history of the Eastern Churches 
teaches us the lesson that Christians can be reared without bookish 
instruction so that they rather sacrifice their lives than renounce their 
faith. 


The Eastern Churches teach us likewise the lesson that the school is 
not essential for the propagation of faith. The church and the home 
trained millions of unlettered Christians in the East who kept their 
faith under the most trying persecutions during many centuries. The 
modern movement to lay the burden of religious instruction on the 
school has not the sanction of past history. 


JouHN M. LENHART O. CaP. 
St. Augustine Monastery, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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THE ALLOCUTION OF POPE PIUS xII 
ON THE FOURTH CENTENARY 
OF THE GREGORIANUM 


In 1551 Saint Ignatius Loyola opened a small school of humanities at the 
foot of the Capitolium, giving it the name of the Roman College. In the follow- 
ing year he founded the German College to house northern youths who were 
preparing for the priesthood in the Roman College. That same year Pope 
Julius III authorized the school to bestow academic degrees, courses for 
which were inaugurated in 1553. The school grew rapidly, counting a thou- 
sand students in 1567; and in 1584 moved to new buildings erected for it by 
Pope Gregory XIII. In his memory it was later called the Gregorian University. 
Though staffed by the Jesuits, it was always a Pontifical institute, and thus 
escaped the suppression of the Society. Restored to the Jesuits in 1824, it 
has continued to grow both in students and in the number of its faculties, 
so that it now includes an Institute of Social Studies, a faculty of church 
history and missiology, the Biblical Institute and the Pontifical Institute 
of Oriental Studies, in addition to the regular courses of philosophy and 
theology. As it celebrated its fourth centenary in 1953, it could proudly point 
to 2400 students, diocesan and religious, from fifty eight different countries. 

The climax of the centennial celebrations was a solemn audience which 
Pope Pius XII graciously granted on October 17 to the academic body, pupils, 
and alumni. On this occasion the Holy Father pronounced an allocution which 
not only praised the past traditions of the University but also set up several 
important norms for Catholic teaching. 

Since the words of His Holiness confirm the position taken by Father 
Franz Pelster, S. J., in an article recently published in Franciscan Studies, 
the Editors feel that some sections of the allocution will be of great interest 
to our readers. The official Latin text of the Allocution is contained in the 
Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 45 (1953), 682—690. The English text presented here 
is adapted from an English translation graciously furnished by the NCWC 
News Service; it has no official character. 

THE EDITORS 


SCHOLASTIC METHOD 


Laudamus scholasticam metho- 
dum, quae apud vos in usu versatur; 
quam alibi haud raro negligi et con- 


We praise the scholastic method 
in use among you; nor are We 
unaware that elsewhere it is often 


temni Nos minime latet. Ut ii ab ista 
incuria vel despicatione desistant, 
meminerint Summos Pontifices huius- 
modi methodum saepe commendasse, 


neglected and looked down upon. 
That those who so act may desist 
from such neglect and contempt, let 
them remember that the Supreme 
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Allocution 


quin etiam hortatos esse, ut ea in 
philosophicis et theologicis scholis in 
honore semper haberetur. 


Id, quod scholastica methodus 
assequi contendit, ut scilicet hominis 
ratio revelatas a Deo veritates et 
earum philosophica adiumenta per- 
lustret, expoliendo illas quae eis 
insunt notiones et afferendo argu- 
menta, quibus eorum certitudo solide 
fulcitur; utque praeterea quae contra 
disputantur resolvat, et veritates 
omnes tum naturales metaphysicas 
tum divinitus revelatas concorditer 
apteque componere conetur: hoc 


semper fuit et est philosophiae et 
theologiae certum firmumque pro- 
positum. Neque opinandum est my- 
steria fidei et eorum supposita philo- 
sophica ab unoquoque ita comparari 
posse, ut facile vel ultro ab intellectu 
hostro obtineantur, neque opus esse, 


ut diuturno studio et apta methodo 
ratiocinando et meditando pertrac- 
tentur. 

Neve timueritis, ne ob studia 
spectativi generis illae quae “positi- 
vae”’ scientiae nuncupantur et prae- 
cipue theologia “positiva” aliquid 
detrimenti capiant. Inter utrasque 
enim nulla oppositio, quin etiam 
illae eo securius prodeunt, quo firmius 
hisce superstruuntur. Exemplo sunto 
vobis ipse Doctor Angelicus, qui 
“positivarum” cognitionum appetens 
erat, et ex primaevi Athenaei vestri 
theologis Franciscus Suarez, qui iure 
post Sanctum Thomam primoribus 
sacrae theologiae cultoribus accen- 
sendus est, recens autem — saltem 
unum memoria repetere fas Nobis sit 
— lIoannes Baptista Cardinalis 
Franzelin, qui utriusque ordinis dis- 
ciplinis diligentissimum tribuit cul- 
tum easdemque mirabili modo in 
unum coniunxit... 
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Pontiffs have often recommended 
such a method, and indeed have 
exhorted that it be always held in 
honor in philosophical and theologi- 
cal schools. 

What the scholastic method seeks 
to attain has alwaysbeen and is the 
firm and certain goal of philosophy 
and theology, namely that human 
reason thoroughly examine the truths 
revealed by God and their philosophi- 
cal supports by refining the notions 
which these contain and adducing 
arguments to establish their certitude ; 
solve objections which may be urged; 
and achieve the harmonious and 
orderly disposition of natural meta- 
physical and divinely revealed truths. 
For it must not be thought that the 
mysteries of Faith and their philo- 
sophical presuppositions can be pene- 
trated easily or spontaneously by 
our intelligence, or that there is no 
need to reason and meditate about 
them with prolonged study and 
suitable method. 


Do not fear that studies of such 
a nature harm in any way the posi- 
tive sciences and especially posi- 
tive theology. Between these sciences 
there is no opposition; rather, the 
latter advance more safely according 
as they are more firmly based on the 
former. Take as your models the 
Angelic Doctor who strove after the 
“positive” knowledge of things, and 
Francisco Suarez, one of the Theo- 
logians of the early days of your 
University, who is rightly acknowl- 
edged as being in the front rank of 
Theologians after Saint Thomas, 
and — to mention one name in more 
recent times — John Baptist Cardinal 
Franzelin, who cultivated so diligent- 
ly both the speculative and positive 
sciences and harmonized them in a 
wondrous manner. 
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POPE PIUS XII 


THE CHURCH ALONE IS THE FOUNT OF TRUTH 


Quod vero ad studia vestra et ad 
apostolatum vestrum attinet, ne 
indistincte permisceantur doctrina 
catholica et veritates naturales illi 
cohaerentes, et ab omnibus Catholicis 
agnitae, cum eruditorum hominum 
conatibus ad eas explicandas item- 
que cum propriis elementis peculiari- 
busque rationibus, quibus varia phi- 
losophica et theologica systemata, 
quae in Ecclesia inveniuntur, inter 
sese discriminantur; neve umquam 
ita agendum est, quasi sacrarum 
concionum materies et religiosa insti- 
tutio hinc emanent atque depende- 
ant. Nulla huiusmodi disciplina et 
ratio porta est, qua quis in Ecclesiam 
ingrediatur; maioreque ratione nefas 
hanc est asserere unicam portam 
patere. Etiam sanctissimo et prae- 
stantissimo Doctore numquam Ec- 
clesia veluti primigenio veritatis fonte 
usa est neque nunc utitur. Doctores 
utique magnos habet et summis 
decorat laudibus Thomam et Augu- 
stinum; at falli mnescios tantum 
Sacrarum Scripturarum caelitus in- 
spiratos auctores profitetur. Ec- 
clesia nempe Dei mandatu Sacrarum 
Scripturarum interpres et custos, in 
se viventis Sacrae Traditionis deposi- 
taria, ipsa est ad salutem adipis- 
cendm porta, ipsa, sub tutela duc- 
tuque Spiritus Sancti, sibi fons est 
veritatis. 


In what pertains to your studies 
and your apostolate, let not Catholic 
doctrine and those natural truths 
which are intimately connected with 
it and admitted by all Catholics be 
confused with the attempts of learned 
men to explain them, nor with the 
special elements and reasonings which 
differentiate the various philosophi- 
cal and theological systems found 
within the Church. We must never 
act as though material for sermons 
and religious instructions derive from 
and depend on such theories. For no 
such teaching or system is the door 
through which one enters the Church; 
and much more, no one may dare 
assert that such is the only door that 
lies open. No Doctor, no matter how 
holy and outstanding he may be, has 
the Church used or does She use to- 
day as the primary fountain of truth, 
The Church indeed considers Thomas 
and Augustine as great Doctors and 
honors them with the highest praise, 
yet She acknowledges as infallible 
only the inspired authors of Sacred 
Scripture. For the Church, who by 
the mandate of God is the interpreter 
and guardian of Holy Scripture and 
in herself the depository of living 
Sacred Tradition, is herself the door 
whereby salvation is gained and, 
under the protection and guidance 
of the Holy Spirit, is unto herself the 
source of truth. 


THE PLACE OF SYSTEMS 


Varia doctrinarum systemata, quae 
Ecclesia teneri sinit, omnino con- 
veniant oportet cum omnibus iis, 
quae philosophiae et antiquae et 
christianae ab eiusdem Ecclesiae 
exordiis perspecta erant. Haec vero 
a nullo alio doctore tam lucide, tam 


perspicue, tam perfecte proposita 


The various systems of doctrine 
permitted by the Church should 
entirely agree with whatever has 
been tested by ancient and Christian 
philosophy from the first days of the 
Church. No other Doctor has ac- 
complished this so lucidly, so clearly, 
so perfectly, whether one considers 
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sunt sive singularum mutua con- 
sensio partium ob oculos habetur, 
sive cum veritatibus fidei consideran- 
tur coniunctio et harum splendi- 
dissima cohaerentia, a nullo tam apta 
solidaque structura una simul com- 
posita sunt quemadmodum a Sancto 
Thoma Aquinate, ut Praecessor No- 
ster Leo XIII hisce verbis sculpsit 
potius quam dixit: “Rationem, ut 
par est, a fide apprime distinguens, 
utramque tamen amice consocians, 
utriusque tum iura conservavit, tum 
dignitati consuluit, ita quidem ut 
ratio ad humanum fastigium Thomae 
pennis evecta, iam fere nequeat sub- 
limius assurgere, neque fides a ra- 
tione fere possit plura aut validiora 
adiumenta praestolari, quam quae 
iam est per Thomam consecuta.” 


In iis quae modo breviter attigi- 
mus, enumerentur, exempli causa, 
quae spectant ad naturam cognitionis 
nostrae; ad propriam veritatis ra- 
tionem; ad principia metaphysica in 
veritate solidata eaque absoluta; ad 
Deum infinitum, personalem, Crea- 
torem omnium rerum; ad hominis 
naturam, animi immortalitatem, per- 
sonae congruentem dignitatem, offi- 
cia, quae morum lex ei ex natura 
indita denuntiat et imperat. 


His rebus haud dubio mentis reti- 
nendis assensu apponenda non sunt 
ea, quae, ad verum in natura “‘posi- 
tivum” quod attinet, apud Sancti 
Thomae magnos commentatores et 
optimae notae discipulos adhuc in 
controversia sint. Neque de his 
loquamur, de quibus disputantur, an 
ad doctrinam Angelici Doctoris per- 
tineant vel quomodo interpretanda 
sint; itemque utpote caduca silentio 
premimus ea quae reapse consectaria 
sunt veterum hominum cognitionis 
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the harmony of the individual parts 
or their union and wondrous coher- 
ence with the truths of faith, nor has 
any other Doctor formed such a solid 
and unified system, as Saint Thomas 
Aquinas. This Our Predecessor carved 
rather than said in His memorable 
words: “Distinguishing most clearly 
reason from faith, and nevertheless 
uniting both harmoniously, he preser- 
ved the rights of each and protected 
their respective dignity; so that 
reason indeed raised aloft on the 
wings of Saint Thomas to the highest 
human eminence, could scarcely soar 
higher, and it was almost impossible 
even for faith to be supported by 
additional or stronger aids from rea- 
son than had been already furnished 
by Saint Thomas” (Aeferni Pairis, 
tr. Husslein). 

As an example of the truths We 
have just mentioned, take those 
which pertain to the nature of our 
knowledge, the proper meaning of 
truth, the metaphysical and tran- 
scendental principles founded on 
truth, the teachings on God as in- 
finite and personal, the Creator of 
all things, or the nature of man, the 
immortality of the soul, the dignity 
of the human person, the duties 
which the natural moral law reveals 
to man and imposes on him by his 
very nature. 

To these things which demand 
unhesitating assent, however, should 
not be added others which, because 
they concern what is true in the 
factual order, are still matter of 
controversy among the great com- 
mentators and outstanding disciples 
of Saint Thomas, nor those points 
about which there is dispute whether 
they form part of the teaching of the 
Angelic Doctor or how they should 
be interpreted. We here pass over in 
silence as outmoded teachings which 
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et mancae et ieiunae de naturae rebus 
physicis, chymicis, biologicis vel alius 
generis. 


Talem esse sensum illius legis, 
qua Codex iuris canonici Sanctum 
Thomam ducem atque magistrum 
omnibus catholicis scholis praeficit, 
felicis recordationis Decessor Noster 
Pius XI hisce verbis asseruit: ‘‘Sanc- 
tum igitur unicuique eorum esto quod 
in Codice iuris canonici praecipitur 
ut ‘philosophiae rationalis ac theo- 
logiae studia et alumnorum in his 
disciplinis institutionem professores 
omnino pertractent ad Angelici Doc- 
toris rationem, doctrinam et principia 
eaque sancte teneant’; atque ad hanc 
normam ita se omnes gerant, ut eum 
ipsi suum vere possint appellare 
magistrum. At ne quid eo amplius 
alii ab aliis exigant, quam quod ab 
omnibus exigit omnium magistra et 
mater Ecclesia: neque enim in iis 
rebus, de quibus in scholis catholicis 
inter melioris notae auctores in con- 
trarias partes disputari solet, quis- 
quam prohibendus est eam _ sequi 
sententiam quae sibi veri similior 
videatur.”’ 


Hac prorsus ratione insignes vestri 
auctores et magistri pulchro conso- 
ciarunt foedere fidelitatem, quam 
Summo Doctori continenter serva- 
bant, cum magni aestimanda liber- 
tate, quae doctrinarum pervestiga- 
tioni debetur, a Decessoribus Nostris, 
Leone scilicet XIII et iis qui in Petri 
Cathedra eum subsecuti sunt, semper 
in tuto collocata. 

Unicuique igitur professorum inte- 
grum sit, intra assignatos limites, 
qui praetervehendi non sunt, alicui 
scholae adhaerere, quae in Ecclesia 
domicilii iure potita est, hac lege, ut 
veritates ab omnibus retinendas 
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are based on the defective and barren 
knowledge of the ancients concern- 
ing physics, chemistry, biology and 
like natural sciences. 

That such is the meaning of Canon 
Law (can. 1366, §2) which makes 
Saint Thomas the leader and master 
of all Catholic schools, Our Prede- 
cessor of happy memory, Pius XI, 
has stated in the following words: 
“Let that, therefore, which is pre- 
scribed in the Code of Canon Law be 
inviolably observed by all: “The 
studies of rational philosophy and 
of theology, and the instruction of 
students in such disciplines shall be 
absolutely treated by the professors 
according to the method, the doc- 
trine and the principles of the Angelic 
Doctor, and these shall be religiously 
maintained.’ To this end all shall 
conduct themselves so that they may 
truly be able to call Saint Thomas 
their Teacher. But let none exact 
from others more than the Church 
as Teacher and Mother of all exacts 
from all her children. Nor is anyone 
forbidden in those matters wherein 
approved Catholic doctors are wont 
to be divided to take a view that 
seems to him more probable”’ (Studi- 
orum Ducem, tr. Catholic Mind). 

Precisely in this way your eminent 
authors and professors have harmoni- 
ously joined constant fidelity to this 
Greatest Doctor with that highly- 
prized liberty which doctrinal in- 
vestigation demands, and which 
Our Predecessors, Leo XIII and His 
successors in the Chair of Peter, have 
always taken care to safeguard. 


For every professor it is legitimate, 
within the limits laid down (which 
are not to be overreached), to adhere 
to any school which possesses the 
right of domicile in the Church, 
provided that he completely distin- 
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prorsus distinguat ab iis, quae linea- 
menta et elementa peculiaris sunt 
scholae, et in docendo haec discrimina 
notet, ut bene cordatum decet magi- 
strum... 
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guish the truths which must be held 
by all from those things which are 
the distinctive and characteristic 
elements of that school, and note 
these distinctions in his teaching, as 
becomes a well-balanced professor. 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Ad rem quod attinet, variae de re 
sociali scholae exortae sunt, quae 
pontificia documenta explanarunt, 
evolverunt atque in systemata re- 
digerunt. Quod quidem iure merito- 
que factum esse arbitramur. At illud 
evitari nequibat, ut eaedem scholae 
in principiis applicandis atque in 
conclusionibus deducendis aliae aliter 
procederent, multumque haud raro 
inter se discreparent. Quapropter hac 
etiam in re id cavendum est, quod 
de catholicae fidei doctrina deque 
theologicis scholis supra monuimus, 
ne scilicet vera genuinaque Ecclesiae 
de re sociali doctrina cum variis ac 
propriis cuiusque scholae sententiis 
permisceatur; quae duo quidem sem- 
per inter se sunt apprime distin- 
guenda. 


Various schools of social thought 
have arisen which have explained, 
developed and systematized the 
pontifical documents. And this, so 
We think, was rightly done. But it 
was inevitable that in applying 
principles and drawing conclusions 
these schools should proceed, some 
in one way, others in another, often 
with no little discrepancy between 
them. Thus in this matter too care 
must be taken, as We warned above 
concerning the doctrine of the Catho- 
lic Faith and theological schools, that 
the true and authentic social doc- 
trine of the Church be not confused 
with different private opinions of 
each school; the two must always be 
kept separate. 
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L’Immaculée Conception dans VEcriture Sainte et dans la Tradition 
Orientale, by Martin Jugie, A. A., Rome, 1952; 477 pp. 


Summarily, the author, the Reverend Martin Jugie, A. A., gives a rather 
comprehensive treatment of the dogma of the Immaculate Conception in a 
chronological historical development, stressing the place of Holy Scripture 
and Oriental Tradition. 

In the preface, the Reverend Charles Bali¢, O. F. M., Director of the Biblio- 
theca Immaculatae Conceptionis tells us of the thesis proposed by the author: 
Mary existed in a particular state (status naturae reparantis) having the 
tight to each and every preternatural gift of the state of innocence. The book 
itself is a chronological treatment of testimonies, both favorable and unfavor- 
able, especially from the Scriptures and from Oriental Tradition. In treating 
of the Immaculate Conception in the Oriental Church from its origins down 
to the present time, this book is unique. 

The book itself is divided into three major parts. In the First Part is treated 
the Immaculate Conception in Holy Scripture and in the Oriental Tradition 
during the Patristic Period. In the Second Part, Byzantine Tradition from 
the Ninth to the Fifteenth Century is considered. The Third Part gives place 
to the Immaculate Conception in the Greco-Russian Church from the end of 
the Sixteenth Century up to the present day. Then follows a brief conclusion 
for the entire work. 

After a prologue, the author spends forty pages in treating of some prelim- 
inary questions. He discusses the notion of the dogma of the Immaculate 
Conception, the nature of original sin, the preternatural gifts and the state 
of innocence, the doctrine of original sin among the Greek Fathers, different 
methods of formulating the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception, and 
finally, the controversy in the Oriental Church on the Immaculate Conception 
previous to the Sixteenth Century. All these points enumerated constitute 
the first chapter. 

In the second chapter the author treats of the doctrine of the Immaculate 
Conception in the Sacred Scriptures. He states the question, and then under 
separate headings investigates: Mary as all holy and always holy, Mary 
blessed as Jesus and always blessed, the Mother of God, the victory of the 
woman over the serpent, and Mary redeemed. In the conclusion to the sec- 
ond chapter, Father Jugie asserts that Scripture is ,,not completely silent 
on the dogma defined by Pius IX.” Rather, Scripture has expressions which 
suggest this truth. 

In the third chapter, the original sanctity of the Mother of God in Oriental 
Tradition of the first five centuries is proposed. The most ancient tradition 
from the Council of Nicea to the Council of Ephesus and the Fathers of the 
Fifth Century are considered. 
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In the last chapter, after discussing the Immaculate Conception in the 
Byzantine Church from the Sixth to the Ninth Century in the fourth chapter, 
the doctrine of the Nestorian and Monophysite Churches on the Immaculate 
Conception is examined, in the fifth. 

Part Two deals with Byzantine Tradition from the Ninth to the Fifteenth 
Century. The two chapters of this Part include the Byzantine Theologians of 
the second half of the Ninth Century to the end of the Thirteenth (chapter 
one), and the theologians of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries (chapter 
two). 

In the Third Part, the author is concerned with the Immaculate Conception 
in the Greco-Russian Church from the Sixteenth Century to the present day, 
in five chapters. 

Chapter One contains the Greek Theologians in the Sixteenth and the 
Seventeenth Centuries, both favorable and unfavorable. In the second chapter 
the Greek Theologians of the Eighteenth Century, and in the third chapter 
the belief of the Russian Church previous to the Seventeenth Century are 
examined. In the fourth chapter, the Immaculate Conception in Russia during 
the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries is presented. The final and fifth 
chapter concludes by proposing the Russian Theologians of the Ninteenth 
and Twentieth Centuries. 

The work is summarized in a five page resume, with an index of proper 
names and table of contents appended. In this conclusion, the author states 
some resulting principles, in a synthesis of the work. Holy Scripture “in its 
literal sense, independent of the interpretation of certain Fathers, does not 
furnish us with explicit affirmation or clearly and equivalently state the dogma 
as defined by Pius IX.” The words of the Angel Gabriel and Elizabeth addres- 
sed to the Virgin give precise insinuations of this doctrine considered in a 
positive aspect. 

In that which pertains to Oriental Tradition, an important fact to consider 
is that the Orient ignores all controversy on this precise point which was 
discussed in the West around the Twelfth Century; the Orient ignored this 
until the Sixteenth Century. The point that was discussed was: “Was the 
Blessed Virgin preserved from original sin from the first moment of Her 
conception in the maternal womb?” Most of those who have expressly ad- 
mitted this gave equivalent expressions of it in positive terms. They main- 
tained that Mary was “always full of grace before God, like Eve before sin, 
. .. blessed, always blessed”. The Greek Fathers did not arrive at these same 
formulas until after the definition of the Divine Maternity, enunciated at 
the Council of Ephesus. However, shortly before and even after this Council 
some of the Greek Fathers attributed imperfections and even positive faults 
to Mary, which are reconciled only with difficulty to the dogma of the Immac- 
ulate Conception. The one chiefly responsible for this is Origen. 

Two of the Fathers furnish us with equivalent affirmations of the Marial 
privilege, namely, Sts. Ephrem and Epiphanius. They are the precursors of 
those who after the Council of Ephesus celebrated Mary as the “All Holy 
and Always Holy’’, etc. 

During the time after the Council of Ephesus to the Ninth Century, we have 
certain authors who hold that: “Mary contracted original sin and was not 
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delivered until the day of the Annunciation.” But these dissenters are 
even more rare during the Byzantine Period itself (from the Ninth to. the 
Fifteenth Century). At the beginning of the Fourtheenth Century, the 
historian Nicephorus Callistus in commenting on a type of Mary presented by 
Cosmas the Hymnodist, repeats at his own risk the opinion of Severus and 
James of Sarugh. But immediately afterwards he is taken by remorse for 
having dared to discover a spot in the Immaculate One. He concludes his 
commentary in asking Her pardon. Another denial of the original holiness of 
Mary is found in Isidor, Archbishop of Thessalonica (in the Fifteenth Century). 
He denies explicitly, in a homily on the Assumption that which he has clearly 
affirmed in three other discourses. We have yet to solve this enigma. These 
two exceptions (Nicephorus and Isidor) rather strengthens the unanimous 
consent of the great Byzantine orators, who celebrate the perpetual holiness 
of the Mother of God. We find on their lips not only equivalent affirmations 
of the dogma, but also direct and explicit affirmations. Many names, of which 
George Scholarios is the most renown, teach the Marian privilege with Scho- 
lastic exactitude. 

That Mary was an ideal type of humanity was taught by the Byzantine 
Church up to the Sixteenth Century. This Church did not take part in the 
great controversy which went on between the universities of the West (after 
the Twelfth Century). The Byzantine Church has followed the ancient tra- 
ditions on this point. 

The radical denial of the Marian privilege which seems to have crystalized 
after the pontifical definition in 1854 is a result of an unfounded polemic spirit. 

The author concludes his work with the following extract: ‘The thesis of 
contemporary dissident theologians maintains that the Mother of God would 
have been purified from original sin only on the day of the Annunciation, but 
this thesis can claim only four or five secondary names of the Patristic Period, 
and still these testimonies are shrouded in obscurity and lack precision; but 
it is in flagrant contradiction to the Angelic Salutation in the Gospel of 
St. Luke. This position cannot be held, .. . Let us hope for the disappearance 
of this polemic spirit and may the dissident Orient come back to the Catholic 
unity, under the protection of Her Whom they honor in their Liturgy, today 
as in the past, under the titles of the ‘All Holy and All Immaculate One’.” 


EDWARD M. WILSON 
Christ the King Seminary, 
St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 


Alberti Magni Ord. Fr. Praed. Postilla super Isaiam. Primum edidit 
F, Siepmann. Postillae super Ieremiam et Postillae super Ezechielem 
Fragmenta. Edidit H. Ostlender (S. D. E. Alberti Magni Opera Omnia 
XIX), Miinster, Westfalen, 1952; XXX + 685 pp. 


Though known to moderns primarily as a philosopher and heavenly patron 
of those who cultivate the natural sciences, Saint Albert was truly the Doctor 
Universalis in the breadth of his interests and the extent of his writings. He 
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cannot be neglected as the theologian and the student of Sacred Scripture. 
If the first volume of the Cologne edition presented the unedited ethical and 
moral treatise De bono (cf. Franc. Studies, 13, 1953, 2. 2—3, 219—220), it is 
opportune that the second, which will be the nineteenth of the complete 
series, should contain hitherto unknown postillae on the Sacred Text. The 
bulk of the volume (pp. 1—632) is occupied by the commentary on the whole 
of Isaias, previously unedited; while two fragments on Jeremias (part of 
chapter 14) and Ezechiel (six verses of the first chapter), now edited in defini- 
tive form, fill the few remaining pages. Four excellent indices are added; 
there is no table of contents, since this is hardly needed. 

The full doctrinal evaluation of the text must be left to the professional 
theologian and scriptural scholar; the index rerum will here provide the former 
with an excellent aid, while to the latter perhaps the Messianic portions of 
the prophet will prove the most important. At the same time, we need not 
hesitate to say that Saint Albert shows himself, in the words of Saint Bona- 
venture, potens in expositione Scripturarum (Brevil., Prol. § 6, 2), since relying 
largely on Saint Jerome, somewhat on Haymo (ninth century), his earlier 
Dominican confrére Hugh de S-Cher, and on his own wide knowledge of the 
Sacred Books, he uses the whole of Scripture as an arca spiritualis (p. 421, 
line 83) from which to draw illustrations and explanations of the text at hand. 
All Scripture, said the Seraphic Doctor (Hex. XTX, 7), is like a zither: quasi 
una cithara, for as a minor or lower chord makes harmony only with others, 
so one text of Scripture depends on another: indeed, a thousand passages 
help to explain one. Such a principle, as the editors point out, Saint Albert 
carried almost to an extreme; sometimes only assonance of words or some 
slight similarity will induce him to cite such texts as parallels. The exegesis 
as a result is not only literal, though this is by no means neglected, since with 
Saint Jerome to guide him Saint Albert does try to establish the true meaning 
of the text; but also, with Saint Jerome, seeks the spiritual or moral meaning. 

The authenticity of the text on Isaias is sufficiently evident from external 
sources as well as from the manuscripts and the doctrinal contents. Only 
two manuscripts and one short fragment have been discovered of this major 
work; and one codex each for the two fragments on Jeremias and Ezechiel. 
As a result, the editors have sometimes had to resort to emendations and 
conjectures which are duly noted. The Postilla super Isaiam is dated inter- 
nally as after 1245, since Albert makes clear reference (p. 168, 1. 72) to Grosse- 
teste’s translation of the Ethics and compares it with the Ethica nova. More 
precisely, the work must be considered as closer to 1250, as the versio media 
of the Metaphysics is used and contrasted to the Metaphysica vetus (p. 169, 1. 
21 ff.; 1. 65 ff.). On the other hand, the fragments furnish no clues to the 
time of their composition (p. XXX). Perhaps later studies will lead to new 
discoveries on the chronology and interdependence of the works of Saint 
Albert. A hurried comparison between certain comments on Isaias (e. g., 
on fortitude, p. 171, 1. 42 ff.) and the Summa de Bono does not reveal any 
extensive parallelism, though more than the editor has noted. 

The edition follows the example of the previous volume in excellence of 
format and printing. It would perhaps improve the legibility of the notes 
(apart from the variants) if they were divided like the text itself into two 
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columns, as in the quarto-edition of Saint Bonaventure. One might also wish 
that the binding, especially the hinge between book and cover, were stronger 
for such a large volume. 

A few references seem to have been overlooked:.e. g., Ambrose (p. 46, 70); 
Homer (p. 50, 63; yet Horace is given, p. 634, 31); Jerome as the source for 
Ariel leo Dei (p. 23, 26; cf. p. 318, 32); while the note to p. 63, line 87, is not 
very clear. Above all, however, both editors and readers should be warned 
that through inadvertence two editions of the Patrologia Latina have been 
used. Thus, throughout the Postillae all references to Saint Jerome’s commen- 
taries on Isaias and Jeremias (P. L. 24) are to the second edition and not to 
the first edition of 1865. On the other hand, for the Prologue on Isaias of 
Saint Jerome (P.L. 28; cf. Postillae, pp. 5 ff.), the editors have used the 
first edition and not that of 1889. Since the pagination varies considerably 
in the two editions, some confusion will be inevitable unless a note be given 
to this effect. 


IGNATIUS BRADY, O.F.M. 
Franciscan Institute 


Gilberto di Tournai, De modo addiscendi, Introduzione e testo inedito 
a cura di E. Bonifacio (Pontif. Ath. Salesianum — Facultas Philo- 
sophica — Theses ad Lauream, n.19), Torino, (1953); 320 pp. 


The literary work of Gilbert of Tournai, O. F. M., is still largely unpublished. 
This is one of the reasons why we are happy to review for our readers his 
pedagogical treatise, De modo addiscendi. 

In his Introduction, pp. 8—57, E. Bonifacio describes the life of Gilbert, 
enumerates his works and analyzes the Rudimentum doctrinae to which the 
De modo addiscendi is related (four out of the five manuscripts containing the 
latter work consider it as a part of the Rudimentum); thereupon follow an 
analysis of the De modo addiscendi and a study of its sources; and finally there 
is a description of the five manuscripts used and a general evaluation of Gil- 
bert and his work. 

Gilbert was born at Tournai before 1213, probably in 1209. Around 1240 
he gave up his chair of Theology at the University of Paris to become a Fran- 
ciscan. As a Friar he had friendly relations with the royal family of France as 
well as with the family of the count of Flanders, Guy de Dampierre. According 
to Dr. Bonifacio, it is not really proven that he accompanied Louis IX on his 
crusade against Mohamedans. Gilbert died at Paris on the feast day of Saint 
Francis, 1284. 

The extent of Gilbert’s literary activity takes in works on pedagogy, 
oratory, hagiography, asceticism, apologetics and history. The authenticity 
of the theological works formerly attributed to him remains a doubtful 
matter. 

Composed between 1264 and 1268, the De modo addiscendi was written for 
the benefit of a son of the count of Flanders, John, provost of St. Donatian’s 
at Brugghe and later bishop of Metz and Liege. In it education is considered 
partly from the viewpoint of the teacher, but mainly from the viewpoint of 
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the pupil. The chief sources of this treatise are parallel works of classic Antiq- 
uity and the Patristic era. A number of writings of the early scholastic period 
are also utilized. There is a striking similitary between the De modo addiscendi 
and the work of the Dominican Vincent of Beauvais, De eruditione filiorum 
nobilium. Bonifacio, however, believes that this similarity and partial identy 
is actually due to the fact that both Vincent and Gilbert used the same /lori- 
legium of pedagogical excerpts. 

Gilbert has been accused of being a perennial plagiarist. Dr. Bonifacio 
thinks that this accusation is an exaggeration. While Gilbert uses a large 
number of authors and writings, still he always indicates his sources. An 
originality in arranging his material is clearly evident, and as a logical thinker, 
Gilbert surpasses others, for instance, Vincent of Beauvais. 

The present edition is based upon five fourtheenth-century manuscripts: 
Florence, Paris, Edinburgh, and Cracou (two). The Florence and Paris manu- 
scripts are older and more reliable than the other three, which are from the 
second half of the century and have less authority. The Florence codex gives 
the best text. 

The edition of the text, pp. 59—290, is followed by four relatively short 
indexes, pp. 291I—320. The text is quite satisfactory. The references to the 
sources are well done, though in some cases more recent and more critical 
editions could have been used. The only serious objection of this reviewer 
is that Bonifacio, in his critical apparatus, did not list the parallel texts of 
Vincent of Beauvais. A closer study of the relationship between De modo 
addiscendi and De eruditione filiorum nobilium is needed, since, the few pages 
which take up the problem, pp. 49—53, are certainly not exhaustive and 
leave much room for further investigation. 


E. M. BUYTAERT, O.F.M. 


Franciscan Institute 


Ioannis Duns Scoti doctrina de scientifica theologiae natura, by Aegidius 
Magrini, O. F. M. (Studia Antoniana, n. 5), Rome, 1952; XII—118pp. 


In the Introduction of his work Fr. Magrini states the problem of his in- 
vestigation, namely scientific nature of Theology according to Scotus, and 
describes the texts which will be analyzed in the course of his study (pp. 1—6). 
The texts used are from the Prologue of the Ordinatio and Sentences III, 
Dist. 24. The topic is discussed under three general headings, which corre- 
spond to the three chapters of the book: Theology, according to Scotus, is 
not a science in the strict Aristotelian sense; Theology is a science in the 
broader sense (here the principles of Theology and the nature of a theological 
conclusion are treated); Theology as a science is a synthesis of the entire 
theological activity. Three short indexes conclude the work, pp. 111—118. 

There is no gainsaying that Fr. Magrini displays an extensive erudition. 
But a theologian who is more or less acquainted with the problem as posed 
during the period of High Scholasticism, and who is familiar with the terminol- 
ogy and phraseology of Scotus will learn very little from reading the book. 
This reviewer would rather recommend reading the pertinent text of Scotus 
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himself, that is, the passages used by Fr. Magrini, namely the Prologue q. 4 
of the Ordinatio and Book III, Dist. 24, and the texts which are neglected by 
the author: Book I, Dist. 11, q. 1, and Quodlibet, questions 6, 7 and 14. 

This reviewer has the impression, perhaps wrongly, that the very erudition 
of the work is a reason why the author failed to explain adequately the central 
problem. The different interpretations given to Saint Thomas’ solution 
of the question, for instance, and the ideas on the same problem of later 
Scotists do not make for a better understanding of Scotus’ ideas. Perhaps a 
look at the writings of Aureoli, Francis Mayronis and Peter Thomae would 
have been more ad vem. The prolix style of the author toned down, and inter- 
esting but useless information on related topics omitted, the book could have 
been cut down to half its actual size without losing any of its real value. 

Fr. Magrini, however, does make a notable contribution, chiefly in so far 
as he studied some unpublished works written during the period which sep- 
arates Scotus from the predecessors he criticizes, for instance, the writings 
of James of Metz and William of Goudin, critics of Henry of Ghent. Still 
even here, Fr. Magrini could have shown more clearly whether or not Duns 
Scotus was aware of their criticism of the Ghentian Doctor. 


E. M. BUYTAERT, O.F.M. 


Franciscan Institute 


Der Christenspiegel des Dietrich Kolde von Miinster, edit. by Clemens 


Drees (Franziskanische Forschungen, n.9), Werl, Westfalen, 1954; 
VII—95*—379 pp. 


This is the first volume of the Franziskanische Forschungen published 
since the war. The first part of the book, pp. 1*—95*, is subdivided into an 
Introduction, pp. 1*—14*, and a study on the Mivror of the Christian, pp. 
55°95". 

In the Introduction Dr. Drees describes the life of Dietrich and discusses 
the problem of the variations of the name of the author. Dietrich was born 
at Miinster around 1435. He became an Augustinian of the Cologne Province, 
Stationed at Louvain, which belonged to that Province, Dietrich wrote what 
Dr. Drees calls the “Precursor” (Vorlaéufer) of the Mirror. The booklet was 
written in the Louvain dialect and published in 1470 with a dedication to 
“the pious burgesses of Louvain’’. While still an Augustinian, he wrote his 
Mirror. He became a Franciscan sometime between 1476—1479, probably 
at Bodendaal near Brussels, according to Drees. As a consequence, all the 
editions of the Mirror were made after Dietrich became a Franciscan (of the 
Cologne Province), though some of the incunabula still call him an Augustinian. 
During the years 1488—1489 Dietrich became famous by way of his heroism 
when a severe pestilence struck the city of Brussels. During the nineties he 
was in Cologne and vicinity. From 1502 till 1515, the year of his death, he 
was superior at Bodendaal, Antwerp and Louvain. Especially in Brussels 
and Louvain he was an ardent promoter of the Observance among the Friars, 
the Poor Clares and the Third Order Regular. 
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Though Dr. Drees makes some new contributions to our knowledge of the life 
of Dietrich, he does not lay claim to any notable originality in this part of 
his work. Neither are various interesting problems solved. Dietrich’s chang- 
ing from the Augustinian to the Franciscan Order, for example, remains 
obscure. 

Dr. Drees’ study on the Mirror, pp. 15*—95*, enumerates the various 
editions of the work and one manuscript, discusses the relationship between 
the editions (and the codex), pp. 44*—90*, and lists the rules followed in 
editing the texts, pp. 91*—95*. 

It appears that the ‘“‘Precursor”’ was edited once, the Mirror more than 
thirty five times (most of these editions are incunabula or post-incunabula), 
and was re-written in High German once (by Ch. Moufang, Mainz, 1881). 
This latter edition is rightly omitted by Dr. Drees. A re-edition of the “Pre- 
cursor” is given pp. I—27, hardly a difficult task as there exists only one 
old edition: that of 1470, probably printed at Louvain. The main problem 
of the editor concerned the publishing of the Mirror. He did not deem it 
advisable to follow just one of the many editions, nor to publish a combination 
of the different editions. 

Upon a description of the various editions, pp. 18*—-43*, Dr. Drees departs 
on a long and intricate discussion of the relationship of these editions (and 
the manuscript), pp. 44*—-90*. His scholarly and patient study proves that 
there are two main groups: the x-group, giving an older and shortly shorter 
text; the y-group going back approximately to 1490. According to the diaiects 
used, he further makes a distinction in the x-group of Low Land and Cologne 
groups; and in the y-group he finds a Low Land and a Liibeck group. Dr. Drees 
claims that Dietrich Kolde’s own redaction is to be found in the Low Land 
groups: not in the Cologne group, since the oldest text has been written in 
a Low Land dialect; not in the Liibeck group, since Dietrich seemingly never 
knew that dialect. On the other hand Drees sees in the y-group the final 
redaction of the author, and consequently the Low Land representatives of 
the y-group ought to give the best text. Among these, Dr. Drees chooses the 
Deventer edition from around 1499, but corrected with the aid of the Liibeck 
editions of the y-group, because these appear to be closer to the original of 
the y-group, that is as far as the passages accepted in the original of that 
group are concerned. The reason for the preference of the Deventer edition 
is that among the Flemish and Dutch cities where the work had been edited, 
Deventer is the nearest to Miinster, and consequently a place with a Low Land 
dialect closest to the Westfalian as spoken by Dietrich. 

Though this part of the volume supposes an enormous amount of prepara- 
tion and erudition, its final conclusions are far from convincing. 1. The 
preference for the Low Land group is not justified. It is true that the “Pre- 
cursor” was redacted in a Brabant dialect, but that does not mean that the 
first draft of the Mirror was in Flemish or Dutch; on the contrary, if the 
edition of Cologne 1480 did exist — actually we have only testimony of the 
Seventeenth Century for it — then it would seem that the Mirror has been 
written in Low German, which would give the Cologne group a much greater 
authority. The oldest Low Land edition is indeed only from around 1484. 
2. The preference for the y-group, because later and lengthier, is not eo ipso 
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justified. The additions were made during the life of Dietrich, but Dr. Drees 
actually never proves that they were made by the Franciscan. 3. The reason 
given for the value of the Deventer edition is invalid. We have historical 
evidence that Dietrich was able to speak and write the South-Brabant dialect 
(Louvain-Brussels), whereas there is no reason for assuming that he was acquain- 
ted with the Overijssel dialect of Deventer. Moreover, Dr. Drees admits that 
the differences between the x-group and the y-group is not in the phrasing 
but rather in the fact that the latter group has additional passages; and he 
admits, too, that the Deventer edition bears traces of the local editor. 

Since Dr. Drees believes in the superiority of the Low Land editions of 
the y-group and among them prefers the Deventer edition, his text (pp. 29—321 
the pages on the right side) is supposed to approach the Deventer edition; 
in other words, he would have it be almost a “diplomatische Herausgabe’’. 
In fact, the variant readings of the Deventer edition given in footnotes are 
rather numerous; this confirms the opinion of this reviewer, namely that the 
Deventer edition is less trustworthy than the principles of Dr. Drees suggest. 
On the left side of the same pages (29—321), we read the Cologne edition. 
Later, pp. 323—372, we find additions as given by different editions, and 
finally a bibliography, pp. 373—379, is added. Unfortunately the work is 
without indexes. 

Surely, many will be happy to have the Mirror of Dietrich Kolde on hand. 
Hitherto just a few libraries had in their possession a copy of the “first cate- 
chism of the Western Church”, for of the numerous old editions only a few 
copies have survived. Now we have several of its editions on one volume. 
Though we disagree with Dr. Drees on some of the editing principles he used, 
still we are very grateful to him, not only because he re-published the work 
of a rather famous Franciscan, but especially because he enabled us to under- 
stand better the condition of the Church during the decades before and after 
1500. Clearly during this period, at least some individuals were zealous in 
bringing religious instruction to the ordinary people, and in the language 
of the people! 

E. M. BUYTAERT, O.F.M. 


Franciscan Institute 


Kardinal Cajetan. Eine Gestalt aus der Reformationszeit, by J. F. Groner, 
O. P., Fribourg-Louvain, 1951; 79 pp. 


The pace of the work, in its entirety, is already set in the Foreword, p. 7: 
the author purposes to rectify a historico-scientific injustice, namely the 
underestimation of Cardinal Cajetan in the literature covering the last decades 
of the Fifteenth and the first decades of the Sixteenth Century. Accordingly 
Fr. Groner would give us a true insight into the personality of Cajetan as 
seen against the background of his time. Hence in due order are treated his 
role in the fatal happenings of this period, pp. 9—33, the moral personality 
of the Cardinal, pp. 34—56, and his literary activity, pp. 57—65. A list of 
Cajetan’s writings drawn up in the chronological order of their publication, 
pp. 66—73, plus an alphabetical list of the literature on Cajetan, pp. 74—78, 
bring the work to a close. 
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The first part, ‘“Cajetan and the History of his Time”, is devoted to the 
Cardinal’s activities bearing on the reformatory movements at the beginning 
of the Sixteenth Century. This includes the famous meeting with Luther. 
In the second part, “‘The Personality of Cajetan”, Fr. Groner details various 
activities of the General of the Dominican Order, such as his attempts to 
reform the Order, opening up missions in the New World, and his efforts to 
heal the wounds left by the Savonarola tragedy. Treatment is given to Cajetan 
in reference to the Renaissance and his relations with the Renaissance court 
at Rome. The third part, ‘The Scientific work of Cajetan”, treats rather 
briefly of the writings of the Cardinal. Fr. Groner informs us that the main 
work of Cajetan is the Commentary on the Summa of Saint Thomas Aquinas, 
that his author obviously was more interested in moral problems, though 
neither Dogmatics, nor exegesis and philosophy were neglected. The claim 
is made that Cajetan had a clear style, though the impression of obscurity 
is sometimes left because of the Cardinal’s partiality for logical but concise 
expressions. 

As already stated, the Foreword sets the pace. Almost the entire work, 
with of course the obvious exception of the bibliographical lists, is apologetical, 
not to say eulogistic and oratorical. Fr. Groner proves too much, he grinds 
his axe too audibly. It would seem that Cajetan never made a mistake. The 
only weakness conceded is that Cajetan, though very intelligent, very far- 
sighted, most charitable, and so forth, was not a very pleasant person to 
live with. For the rest, even such an obvious failure as the diet of Augsburg, 
in which Cajetan was supposed to do something about the incipient reforma- 
tion, is glossed over and turned around to his greater glory. The Augsburg 
failure, it is maintained, casts no reflection on the unimpeachable abilities 
of the Cardinal, for he had strict orders from Rome (though Fr. Groner can- 
didly admits that the Legate did not follow his instructions quoad litteram), 
and no one else could have accomplished more, since it was a matter of dealing 
with a Luther. 

As another build-up for the Cardinal, it is made out that the bull ““Exsurge, 
Domine” was mainly his work. More objective research, however, has proven 
that the University of Louvain and Doctor Eck had the decisive influence 
on the redaction of the document. We are also supposed to believe that 
Cajetan kept in close contact with the events of his time, though Fr. Groner 
concedes that the Cardinal after his return from Augsburg obviously was 
not interested anymore in Lutheranism as developing in Germany. We are 
supposed to believe that a few words from the Cardinal were all-sufficing to 
assure the election of Pope Adrian VI. Then we are supposed to be surprised 
because Cajetan considered Duns Scotus quite a bit more than the proverbial 
dunce. Personal contact with Trombetta certainly had convinced Cajetan 
that many a Scotistic view cannot be casually dismissed with a disdainful 
smile of superiority. Finally, we are supposed to accept without protest that 
Cajetan had an exceptional knowledge of patristic literature, etc., etc. 

There is no doubt that the great Cardinal Cajetan truly merits enduring 
fame, both as a personality and as a scholar. Regretfully, however, it must 
be recorded here that our appreciation of his person and his achievements 
was in no way enhanced by the work of Fr. Groner. One just does not rectify 
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a historico-scientific injustice — if such there be — by committing a few 
more. It would appear that the only trustworthy parts of the work of Fr. Gro- 
ner are the bibliographical data. 

E. M. BUYTAERT O.F.M. 


Franciscan Institute 


The Ascent of Mount Sion, by Fray Bernardino de Laredo, O. F. M. 
Translated by E. Allison Peers, New York, 1951; 275 pp. 


The translator of this book is far better known to English-speaking readers 
than is its author. Few scholars have contributed more to the literary history 
of Spanish mysticism than E. Allison Peers. His two-volume Studies in the 
Spanish Mystics, first published in 1930, has become a standard reference 
work in the field, and his facile translations of the works of St. Teresa of Avila 
and St. John of the Cross have been widely acclaimed for their admirable 
blending of fluency of prose with fidelity to the original text. The present 
translation is the first in a series being published by Harper under the general 
title Classics of the Contemplative Life. Before his death in December, 1952, 
Professor Peers acted as general editor of this series and supervised the publi- 
cation of its first five volumes. While regretting the untimely demise of this 
dedicated scholar, Franciscans rejoice that his last major work was a trans- 
lation of Subida del Monte Sion, a too long forgotten classic of the ““Edad de 
Oro”, by Fray Bernardino de Laredo, O. F. M. 


Fray Bernardino, a native of Seville, practiced medicine for three years 
before entering the Order as a lay brother in 1510 at the age of twenty-eight. 
He spent most of the thirty years of his religious life at the friary of Villaverde 
del Rio near Seville, where he served as infirmarian. Besides The Ascent of 
Mount Sion, for which he is chiefly remembered, he also wrote two medical 
treatises, one of which went into four editions. 


The Ascent was completed in 1529 and published anonymously at Seville 
in 1535. The enlarged and completely revised edition which was published 
three years later has been six times reprinted, most recently in 1948 as part 
of Volume II of Misticos Franciscanos. However, it was only with the fifth 
reprinting, which appeared seventy-seven years after Laredo’s death, that 
his name appeared on the title page as author. Professor Peers has employed 
the original 1538 edition of the revised text as the basis of his translation — 
the only translation into any language. 


There is ample reason for assigning to The Ascent of Mount Sion a promi- 
nent place in the history of mystical theology. It contains the first written 
description of that phase of spiritual experience known as the prayer of 
quiet. It likewise played a very significant role in the development of the 
interior life of St. Teresa. In the twenty-third chapter of her Vida, that 
saint tells us that the reading of this book marked a turning point in her 
spiritual evolution and that it remained ever after one of the books she fre- 
quently consulted. From another Franciscan, Fray Francisco de Osuna, 
the great Carmelite Reformer learned the secret of recollection; St. Peter of 
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Alcantara was her instructor on the subject of visions and raptures; but it 
was Fray Bernardino who taught her the prayer of quiet. 

The sub-title of Laredo’s work tells us what it contains: “the knowledge 
of ourselves; the following of Christ; and the reverencing of God in quiet 
contemplation.” This threefold division corresponds roughly to the three 
forms of prayer proper to the traditional ‘“‘three ways”. The first part aims 
at the acquisition of self knowledge through discursive meditation; the second, 
knowledge of Christ through affective prayer; and the third, “quiet contem- 
plation of pure spirit and God most high’. The theme of quiet runs through 
the entire work but receives its complete development in the third part. The 
function of the first two parts is to lay the ascetical foundation for the proper 
understanding and application of the lofty mystical doctrine of the 
third. Professor Peers has translated for us only this third part of The Ascent 
in the belief that it contains Laredo‘s chief contribution to the literature 
of mysticism. 

Fray Bernardino does not present his readers with a concise, orderly treat- 
ment of the prayer of quiet. The third of his book consists of a series of rather 
loosely connected essays, in which logical progression of thought is not a 
distinguishing feature. For this reason it is somewhat difficult to extract 
his doctrine from the text. He seems to have considered quiet the highest 
stage of contemplation but nowhere does he claim to have attained to it 
himself. In that state he says, the soul is shut up within itself and occupied 
exclusively with God. ‘‘Silence of the understanding” is the characteristic 
element, although “serenity of the memory” and “ tranquility of the will” 
also have a part. The soul is lifted up to God without any intervention of 
the intellect which must itself remain still and wait. ‘Sleep of the powers 
keeps the soul awake for the soaring of ardent love.” The doctrine of 
quiet as propounded by Laredo, while it is the historical antecedent of the 
quietism of a later day, has no similarity to the exaggerated teaching of 
Molinos. 

The principal merit of Fray Bernardino’s style is its unaffected, conversation- 
al tone which puts him in immediate contact with the reader. His simple 
anecdotes have a homely quality which must charm even the sophisticated. 
His personal reminiscences have a naturalness and sincerity which reflect a 
truly Franciscan soul. But The Ascent is not always easy reading. It is 
rather repetitious, and its excessively long sentences quickly become tiresome. 
Several of the comparisons are somewhat inept, and paradoxes of a very 
artificial type are not uncommon. 

Professor Peers’ translation is excellent and his fifty-eight page introduc- 
tion, more than adequate. Yet, as it stands, his book is incomplete in that it 
shows us but a part of a much greater whole. We are given Laredo’s view 
of the lofty mystical summit of the holy mount but we are not allowed to 
see the steep and devious paths of asceticism by which he would lead us thither. 
The third part of The Ascent of Mount Sion, treating as it does the unitive 
way and the form of prayer proper to it, by itself has value for but a relatively 
limited group — those have attained to that sublime state and those in- 
terested in the literary history of contemplation. A rendering into English 
of the entire work would have served the needs of that far larger group whose 
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members still struggle through the lower levels of prayer and who, being 
still quite susceptible to illusion, easily forget that mysticism without asceticism 
is like faith without good works. 

CYPRIAN J. LYNCH, O.F.M. 
The Academy of American Franciscan History 
Washington, D.C. 


La nature de la théologie d’aprés Melchior Cano, by Eugéne Marcotte, 
O.M. J. (Universitas catholica Ottaviensis, Dissertationes — Series 
theologica, n. 2), Ottawa, 1949; 217 pp. 


The present work is composed of five chapters and a conclusion, all of which 
are based on the famous De locis theologicis of Melchior Cano, O. P. In these 
chapters are respectively treated 1.Cano and the theologians of his time; 
2. Theology in general; 3. the principles of Theology; 4. the theological con- 
clusion; and 5. the practical procedure of a theologian at work. In the con- 
clusion, the author draws a picture of the “‘perfect theologian’”’. 

To the best of his abilities — which are many — Fr. Marcotte analyzes the 
main work of Melchior Cano with the fairness of a beginner. The fundamental 
mistake oft he dissertation is not to ascribed to be him so much as to those who 
suggested this as a topic for a thesis. Obviously, the author did not have the 
background to work out a satisfactory and acceptable treatment. Such a 
work as attempted can be adequately handled only by a scholar who, after 
many years of preparation has first hand information 1. on the time of Cano; 
2. on F. Victoria, the master of Cano; 3. on the scholastic theological method 
from the Twelfth to the Sixteenth Century; and 4. in so far as claims are made 
that Theology from the time of the first edition of the De locis theologicis 
(1563) till our days is entirely conditioned by the work of Cano, on the theo- 
logical method from the Sixteenth Century till the present time. 

Since Fr. Marcotte did not have — and could not have — that background, 
he repeats the prejudices of one particular school of thought. In line with 
this restricted perspective, there are reviewed certain opinions on the theo- 
logical method of Saint Thomas Aquinas, the only Scholastic, outside of 
Cano, who is mentioned favorably. Clearly, Fr. Marcotte fails to appreciate 
that Cano, though referring very often to Saint Thomas, de facto depends 
frequently on such “theologians of decadence” as Scotus and Ockham, scho- 
lastics who had a greater baggage of critical ideas on sound theological method 
and Fundamental Theology than any of their predecessors. Fr. Marcotte 
even fails to percieve a certain evolution which took place in Cano’s theological 
conceptions, although he realizes that the De locis theologicis had been written 
over a period of years and with frequent interruptions. 

A minor fault of the work stems from Marcotte’s quite exceptional and 
conscious qualities as a writer. Especially in the introductory pages he is 
carried away by the beauty of his expressions, forgetting that the exactness 
of the idea is still more important than a nicely flowing phraseology. 


E. M. BUYTAERT, O.F.M. 


Franciscan Institute 
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Desclée De Brouwer, 1953. 
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DREES, Clemens, Der Christenspiegel des Dietrich Kolde von Miinster 
(Franziskanische Forschungen, n. 9), VII—95*—379 pp., Werl- 
Westf.: Dietrich-Coelde-Verlag, 1954; DM 18.—. 


FORESTIER, P., S. M., The Kingdom is YOURS, Vol. I: The Sermon 
on the Mount, The Gospel of the Eucharist, transl. by Angeline 
BOUCHARD, XIII—189 pp., Chicago: Fides Publishers, (1954) ; $3.50. 

FOY, Felician A., O.F.M., The 1954 National Catholic Almanac, 
808 pp., Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony Guild Press, (1954); $ 2.50. 

GIESE, Vincent J., The Apostolic Itch, 126 pp., Chicago: Fides Pub- 
lishers, (1954); $ 2.75. 

HAGSPIEL, Bruno M., S.V.D., So You Think You're Suffering, 
VIII—88 pp., St. Paul, Minn.: The Radio Replies Press, (1953); 
$ 0.35. 

KOSTER, Hermann, Vom Wesen und Aufbau katholischer Theologie, 
122 pp., Kaldenkirchen: Steyler Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1954. 

OEING-HANHOFF, Ludger, Ens et unum convertuntur. Stellung und 
Gehalt des Grundsatzes in der Philosophie des hl. Thomas von Aquin 
(Beitrage zur Geschichte der Philosophie und Theologie des Mittel- 
alters, XXXVII, Heft 3), XV—194 pp., Miinster-Westf.: Aschen- 
dorffsche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1953; DM 13.50. 

RUMBLE, Leslie, M. S. C., That Catholic Church. A Radio Analysis, 
X—453 pp., St. Paul, Minn.: Radio Replies Press, (1954); $ 2.50. 


—, Radio Converts, 43 pp., St. Paul, Minn., Radio Reglies Press, (1943); 
$ 0.15. 

—, Reply to Anglican-Episcopalian Claims, 64 pp., St. Paul, Minn.: 
Radio Replies Press, (1953); $0.25. 

SAGUES AZCONA, Pio, O. F.M., A propdsito de unos estudios sobre 
Fray Diego de Estella, reprinted from El Eco Franciscano, vol. 70 
(1953) Pp. 274—282. 


SHANAHAN, Thomas J., Books and Scholars in the Middle Ages: A 
Medieval Latin Anthology from the Rolls Series, second edit., St. Paul, 
Minn.: The Saint Paul Seminary, 1953. 


VAN LAER, P. Henry, Philosophico-scientific Problems, transl. by 
Henry J. KOREN, C.S.Sp., (Duquesne Studies — Philosophical 
Series, n. 3), XI—168 pp., Pittsburgh: Duquesne University Press, 
1953; $ 3.25. 

VAN MELSEN, Andrew G., From Atomos to Atom. The History of 
the Concept of Atom, translated by Henry J. KOREN, C.S. Sp. 
(Duquesne Studies — Philosophical Series n.1), XII—240 pp., 
Pittsburgh: Duquesne University Press, 1952; $ 4.25. 

VAN MELSEN, Andrew G., The Philosophy of Nature (Duquesne 
Studies — Philosophical Series n.2), XII—253 pp., Pittsburgh: 
Duquesne University Press, 1953; $ 4.50. 
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Franciscan Institute § Saint Bonaventure University Saint Bonaventure, New York 





New Publications 


THE FIRST-GOSPEL 


GENESIS 3:15 
(Theology Series No. 3) 
By Dominic J. Unger, O. F. M. Cap. 
Pp. XI-362 (1954) $4.50 
Especially during this year 1954 many people will like to learn how the 
First-Gospel was understood by the Fathers of the Church and the modern 


scholars, as well as in official documents. Throughout the centuries Gen. III 
15 played an all-important role in Mariology. 


HENRY OF GHENT 
SUMMAE QUAESTIONUM ORDINARIARUM 
Reprint of the 1520 Edition 
(Text Series No. 5) 


VOL. I, 8 & 262 folios (1953) $6.00 
VOL. II, 8 & 313 folios (1953) $6.00 


The Summae of Henry of Ghent were extensively used by Duns Scotus, 
as shown by the latest edition of the Scotus Commission. Scotus is not exactly 
a disciple of Henry, but quite a few of his problems and arguments are taken 
directly from the works of Henry. The edition of 1520 is rare; still this very 
edition is used in the Opera Omnia of Scotus, Rome 1950f. 


* 


ST. JOHN DAMASCENE 
DIALECTICA 
VERSION OF ROBERT GROSSETESTE 


(Text Series No. 6) 
Edited by Owen A. Colligan, O. F. M. 
Pp. viii-63 (1953) $1.00 
Medieval Logic was influenced by this work of John Damascene. The 


translation of the Dialectica by the famous bishop of Lincoln was a classic 
and such an independent author as William Ockham borrowed from it. 





THEORY OF DEMONSTRATION 
ACCORDING TO WILLIAM OCKHAM 
(Philosophy Series No. 10) 

By Damascene Webering, O. F. M. 

Pp. xii - 186 (1953) $2.50 


A treatise on one of the principal problems of Scholastic logic by a great 
medieval logician. It is a subject that receives scant treatment in neo-Scholastic 
textbooks, and yet it is one of the most important and central teachings of 
Scholastic philosophy and theology. 


* 


THE CATEGORY OF THE AESTHETIC 
IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF SAINT BONAVENTURE 
(Philosophy Series No. 11) 
By Sr. Emma Jane Marie Spargo 
Pp. xi - 162 (1953) $2.50 
What this study tells us of St. Bonaventure’s contribution to a distinctly 


aesthetic view of life is illuminating and highly suggestive, especially now, 
when the aesthetic view is finally coming into its own. 


* 


PETER AUREOLI 


SCRIPTUM SUPER PRIMUM SENTENTIARUM 


Vol. I, Prologue and Distinction I 
(Text Series No. 3) 
Edited by Eligius M. Buytaert, O. F. M. 
Pp. xxviii - 460 (1953) $5.00 


Aureoli wrote this work shortly after the death of Scotus. Thoroughly 
familiar with the writings of his great predecessor, Aureoli is the first and 
perhaps most competent critic of Scotus. Aureoli is also important for his 
knowledge of and comments on such contemporaries as Hervaeus, Durandus, 
and others. 


GUIDONIS DE ORCHELLIS TRACTATUS 
DE SACRAMENTIS EX EIUS SUMMA 
DE SACRAMENTIS ET OFFICIIS ECCLESIAE 


(Text Series No. 4) 
Edited by Damian and Odulph Van den Eynde, O. F. M. 
Pp. xlvii - 365 (1953) $5.00 


The workof Guy of Orchelles, a Thirteenth-Century theologian, isa necessary 
link in the evolution of the doctrine on the Sacraments. Guy used such authors 
as Praepositinus and Stephen Langton, and had considerable influence on the 
thought of the later Thirteenth Century. 





THE CONCEPT OF UNIVOCITY REGARDING THE 
PREDICATION OF GOD AND CREATURE 
ACCORDING 
TO WILLIAM OCKHAM 


(Philosophy Series No. 9) 
By Matthew C. Menges, O. F M. 
Pp. xi- 182 (1952) $2.50 


An excellent historical study of the importance of similarity in Ockham’s 
theory of univocity, especially in relation to God and creature. 


a 


WILLIAM OCKHAM SUMMA LOGICAE PARS PRIMA 
(Text Series No. 2) 


Edited by Philotheus Boehner, O. F. M. 
Pp. xiv- 214 (1951) $2.00 
An authoritative text of one of the greatest works of the late middle ages. 
For those interested in genuine scholastic logic, Ockham’s Summa is 


indispensible. 
% 


The Franciscan Institute Also Offers 


HISTORY OF THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF 
DEVOTION TO THE HOLY NAME 


Pp. xii- 188 (1943) $ 2.00 
By Peter R. Biasiotto, O. F. M. 


* 


THE LIFE AND WRITINGS 
OF 
SAINT CLARE OF ASSISI 
Pp. 190 (1953) Cloth $2.75 


In honor of the Seventh Centenary of Saint Clare of Assisi, the Franciscan 
Institute has published this translation of Celano’s life of Saint Clare (Legen- 
da Sanctae Clarae Virginis) together with her own writings and related 
— and a collection of short studies on various aspects of her spiritual 

ife. 





All too frequently the life and virtues of our Seraphic Mother Clare are passed 
over in silence by writers of Franciscan history. She is usually mentioned 
only in connection with Saint Francis, and but rarely in her own right. To 
her contemporaries, however, she stood side by side with Francis as a prodigy 
of divine grace, and in Celano’s Legend we see her through the eyes of those 
who knew her and recognized her greatness. It is primarily her own writings, 
however, that reveal the true dimensions of her heroic soul. Here Clare stands 
forth as the faithful daughter of Saint Francis, the lover of poverty and evan- 
gelical simplicity, the most perfect exponent, after the Seraphic Father him- 
self, of the Franciscan ideal. For these reasons The Life and Writings of Saint 
Clare is valuable not only as a source for the life of Saint Clare, but also, if 
not primarily, as a means of deeper appreciation of her seraphic holiness. 


* 


IN JOURNEYINGS OFTEN 
Pp. 360 (1953) Cloth $ 3.75 
By Marion Habig, O. F. M. 


For the past seven hundred years, numerous spiritual sons of Saint 
Francis have devoted themselves to promoting the spiritual and material 
welfare of countless peoples of the Orient. For the most part, however, their 
story has remained unknown to the English-reading public. Father Marion 
presents for the first time to English readers this colorful and dramatic hi- 
tory of apostolic zeal, heroic self-sacrifice, and undaunted courage. 


* 


REVELATIONS 
OF 
SAINT MARGARET OF CORTONA 


Pp. 87 Cloth $1.75 
By Ange-Marie Hiral, O. F. M. 


Excellent material for spiritual reading and meditation, this little book 
provides inspiration and insight into the mystical life of one of the greatest 
and most challenging saints of the Seraphic Order. 


* 


EXAMINATION OF CONSCIENCE 
ACCORDING TO SAINT BONAVENTURE 


Pp. 109 Paper $1.00 
By Philotheus Boehner, O. F. M. 


Here is solid material for the daily examination of conscience. Franciscan 
in spirit, the examens follow the teachings of the Seraphic Doctor, yet keep 
in touch with the problems met in modern religious life. Father Philotheus 
praws not only on his thorough knowledge of Bonaventure’s writings, but 
also on his own wide personal experience as a director, to make each examen 
a real help to spiritual progress. 


Order from: 
The Franciscan Institute St. Bonaventure University, St. Bonaventure N. Y. 





FRANCISCAN INSTITUTE PUBLICATIONS 


PHILOSOPHY SERIES 


The Tractatus de Successivis Attributed to William Ockham. Edited by 
Philotheus Boehner, O. F. M. 1944. $2.00 

The Tractatus de Praedestinatione et de Praescientia Dei et de Futuris 
Contingentibus of William Ockham. Edited by Philotheus Boehner, 
O. F. M. 1945. $2.00 

The Transcendentals and Their Function in the Metaphysics of Duns 
Scotus. By Allan B. Wolter, O. F. M. 1946. $2.00 

Intuitive Cognition. A Key to the Significance of the Later Scholastics. 
By Sebastian Day, O. F. M. 1947. $2.00 

The De Primo Principio of John Duns Scotus. A revised text and a 
Translation. By Evan Roche, O. F. M. 1949. $2.00 (Exhausted; new 
edition in preparation). 

The psychology of Love According to Saint Bonaventure. By Robert 
P. Prentice, O. F. M. 1951. $2.00 


Evidence and Its Function According to John Duns Scotus. By Peter 
C. Vier O. F. M. 1951. $2.00 


The Psychology of Habit According to William Ockham. By Oswald 
Fuchs, 0. F. M. 1952, $2.00 (Exhausted) 


HISTORY SERIES 
Three Saints’ Lives by Nicholas Bozon. Edited by Sister M. Amelia Klenke, 
O. P. 1947. $ 2.00 


Seven More Poems by Nicholas Bozon. By Sr. Amelia Klenke, O. P. 1951. 
$2.00 


MISSIOLOGY SERIES 


Imperial Government and Catholic Missions in China During the Years 
1784-1785. By Bernward H. Willeke, O. F. M. 1948. $ 2.25 


The Negotiations Between Ch‘i-Ying and Lagrene 1844-1846. By Angelus 
Grosse-Aschhoff, O. F. M. 1950. (Exhausted) 


THEOLOGY SERIES 
The Eucharistic Teaching of William Ockham. By Gabriel Buescher, 
O. F. M. 1950. $ 2.00 
De Corredemptione Beatae Virginis Mariae. By Juniper Carol, O. F. M. 
1950 $4.00 
TEXT SERIES 


Walter Burleigh. De Puritate Artis Logicae. Edited by Philotheus Boeh- 
ner, O. F. M. (Exhausted) 








EVERYMAN’S SAINT 


Marion A. Habig, O. F.M. 


A complete and rounded picture of the gentle Friar and preacher, teacher 
and wonder-worker, St. Anthony. Included are Apostolic and Encyclical 
letters on the Saint by Popes Pius XI and XII, and by the late Franciscan 
Minister General, Most Reverend Valentine Schaaf. Eleven fullpage 
silhouettes by Sister Jean Dorcy, O. P. 
208 pp., $2.00 


LA CONQUISTADORA 


Fray Angelico Chavez 


A beautiful statue of Our Lady was brought to this country more than three 
centuries ago. She still is in the Cathedral of Santa Fe, and in this book 
she ‘‘tells’’ her story which is also the story of our south-west. 
Illustrated. 144 pp., $2.00 


Order from your bookstore. Or send us: Name, Address, 
Titles Wanted. Enclose Payment. 
Dept. 4-1999 
ST. ANTHONY GUILD PRESS 
PATERSON 3, NEW JERSEY 











CANON LAW 


COMMENTARIUM IN CODICEM IURIS CANONICI, 
Vol. I (Canons 1—726), Vol. II (Canons 726—1551), by Heribert Jone, 
O.F.M. Cap. 


The well known Commentary on Canon Law of the Latin Church, written 
in German by H. Jone, second edition of which has been published in 
three volumes, is now being edited in Latin language. 

The first two books of the Code are the subject of the first volume of 
627 p., not difficult to read and agreable by advantageous typographical 
disposition, clear and simple. The second volume of 642 p. has just been 
published. The third volume will be ready this year. 

The Latin edition retains all the good qualities of the German edition 
and displays several more. Those volumes are less a latinization than a 
complete redaction of the original edition. Despite the fact that much 
recent material has been incorporated, the bulk remains nearly identical. 


Price of Vol. I: $7.75. Price of Vol. II: $7.75 


VERLAG FERDINAND SCHONINGH.- PADERBORN 
GERMANY 


Order from: 
The Franciscan Institute St. Bonaventure University, St. Bonaventure N. Y. 











PUBLICATIONS OF FERDINAND SCHONINGH PADERBORN 


Brinktrine, Dr. Johannes 
Offenbarung und Kirche. Two volumes. 
v. I: Theorie der Offenbarung. 1947. VII +314 pp. 
buckram $2.90 paper $2.10 
v. II: Existenz der Offenbarung. Die Kirche. 1947. VI+394 pp. 
buckram $ 3.30 paper $2.35 


Die Lehre von Gott. Two volumes. 
v. I: Von der Erkennbarkeit, vom Wesen und von den Vollkommenheiten 
Gottes. 1953. 298 pp. buckram $3.75 paper $3.25 
v. II: Von der géttlichen Trinitat. 1954. 237 pp. 
New special works on dogmatics for students and priests. 
To be continued. buckram $3.25 paper $2.50 


Gilson, Etienne — Béhner, Philotheus 
Geschichte der christlichen Philosophie. Von ihren Anfangen bis Nikolaus 
von Cues. Second ed., revised; 1954, about 700 pp. 
A new edition of the history of Christian philosophy, containing much new 
matter on the Fathers and Scholastics, esp. on the fourteenth century. The 


complete work will be ready in the near future. Excellent means of learning 
philosophical German as well as philosophy. 

Meyer, Dr. Hans 

Abendlandische Weltanschauung. Four volumes. 
v. I: Die Weltanschauung des Altertums. Second ed., 1953, 420 pp. 

cloth $5.25 paper $4.25 

v. II/III: Vom Urchristentum bis zu Augustin / Die Weltanschauung des 
Mittelalters. Sec. ed., 1953, 549 pp. cloth $6.50 paper $ 5.75 
v. IV: Von der Renaissance zum deutschen Idealismus. 1950. 568 pp. 


cloth $6.50 paper $5.75 
v. V: Die Weltanschauung der Gegenwart. 1949. 571 pp. 


cloth $5.25 paper $4.25 


Comprehensive compendium of western ideologies. Philosophical problems: 
Their origin and development in the current of western thought. 


Striater, P. Paul, S. J. 
Katholische Marienkunde. Three volumes. 
v. I: Maria in der Offenbarung. Second ed,, 1952. 383 pp. cloth $ 4.70 
v. II: Maria in der Glaubenswissenschaft. Second ed., 1952. 359 pp. 
cloth $ 4.70 
v. III: Maria im Christenleben. 1951. 390 pp. cloth $ 4.70 


One of the best works of mariology. 


Order from: 
The Franciscan Institute St. Bonaventure University, St. Bonaventure N. Y. 








A MAINSTAY THROUGH THE YEAR 


In the growth of our city this bank has been a trust- 
worthy, dependable mainstay during the years, for it has 
been an integral factor in the development of commerce, 
industry and agriculture. As the acorn grows into a sturdy 
oak — so this bank has grown, year by year, keeping 
pace with the financial demands of a live, thriving and 


enterprising community. 





THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 


OLEAN, N.Y. 


Oldest National Bank in Cattaraugus County 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
































ALTARS — SHRINES — PEWS — STALLS 
STATIONS — STATUES — CONFESSIONALS 
and CHURCH FURNISHINGS 
in Wood or Marble 
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Write for Information and Prices Today! 


THE E. HACKNER CO. 


Factory and Studios La Crosse, Wis. 


We refer to the following installations : 


St. Anthony’s — St.Louis, Mo. Duns Scotus College — 

Our Lady’s — Kansas City, Mo, Detroit, Mich. 

St. John’s — Cincinnati, Ohio St. Mary’s — Minos, N. Y. 

St. Francis College — Athol St. Casimir’s — Baltimore, Md. 
Springs, N. Y. St. John’s — New York City 

St. Joseph’s Seminary — St. Francis of Assisi’s — 
Hinsdale, Ill. New York City 














GREATEST ADVANCE IN CANDLE MAKING 


ROOT’S BOTTLE LIGHT 


The constricted opening means satisfactory 
burning winter or summer. 


ROOT’S ROLLED CANDLES 


are made by a new process that means longer 
burning and greater strength. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE 


THE A. 1. ROOT CO. 


workers in beeswax for 83 years 


MEDINA, OHIO 















































Traditional 


For nearly 100 years, the candle 
craftsmen of Will & Baumer have 
served faithfully the clergy and reli- 
gious of America . . . building a rep- 
utation for integrity that time and 
chance have never shaken. 

Science and supervision have 
played a part in insuring purity of 
materials and perfection of product, 
but above all stood a tradition of 
craftsmanship and personal respon- 
sibility, binding workers and man- 
agement alike to quality standards 
that would brook no compromise. 


av % 4" 






CANDLE COMPANY, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
The Pioneer Church Candle Makers of America 


INC. 
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